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WHITE MAN’S 
MEDICINE FIGHT 


An Account of the Fort Phil Kearney 
“Wagon Box Battle” 


By F. H. Sinclair 





In this one dramatic fight, at least, a 
handful of U. S. troops fought hordes of 
savage Sioux in an overwhelming victory 
on Wyoming’s seared hills near Big 





Piney Creek. 


The history of Indian Wars in and surrounding 
Wyoming Territory is a dark and bloody one. It began 
early—with the slaughter of Lt. Grattan and his de- 
tachment near Fort Laramie in 1854; followed a year 
later by General W. S. Harney’s punitive expedition 
of 1500 soldiers against the Sioux, including the attack 
on the camp of Little Thunder; then Colonel E. V. 
Sumner’s campaign of 1857 against the Cheyenne. Be- 
cause of the limited presence of available troops during 
the Civil War, general calm prevailed, The exception, 
however, was General P. E. Connor’s clash—while 
ostensibly protecting the Overland Stage Route from 
Fort Kearny, Nebraska, to the Mormon center at 
Salt Lake—in which 224 braves were killed at a cost 
of 14 dead and 53 wounded troopers—at Bear River, 
Idaho, in 1863. In November of the following year, 
Colonel Chivington led his Wyoming-based soldiers 
into the Sand Creek Massacre of the Cheyenne, in 
Colorado, in which the Colonel proudly reported “. . . 
captured no prisoners; between 500 and 600 Indians... 
left dead on the ground!” Then with the Bozeman 
Road north into the Montana-Idaho Territory gold 
fields having been built and used, all hell broke 
loose. 1865 was known as the “Bloody Year cn the 
Plains.” Anything that the white man had built, moved 
or owned was subject to assault and plunder. Emi- 
grant trains and stage stations, freight outfits and even 


fell easy prey. Scalped bodies 
of men, women and children, charred wagons and 
desecrated buildings littered the prairies. The “bloody 
year” was but the beginning of more than a ghastly 
decade. On a bitterly-cold December 21, 1866, beyond 
blizzard-swept Lodge Trail Ridge occurred the first of 
innumerable disasters in which U. S. soldiers—intended 
to control and subjugate the Indians—were over- 
whelmed and slaughtered instead. In this instance, the 
green-horn Brevet Lt. Col. W. J. Fetterman of the 
18th Cavalry—so contemptuously naive of plains war- 
fare that he believed any handful of troopers to be 
superior to hordes of war-painted braves—was sent to 
rescue an attacked wood train bringing vital fuel to 
Fort Phil Kearney. But he went beyond his orders. 
He charged harum-scarum after the Indians instead 
of to the rescue of the wood train. The result: Fetter- 
man and his whole command of 79 soldiers and 2 
civilians wined out in a matter of brief, bloody min- 
utes. From then on, until after the tragic “Custer 
Massacre,” there were few bright spots for the U. S. 
Army. In these terrifying years, the only overwhelm- 
ing victory of troopers over Red Men was the little- 
publicized stand known as “The Wagon-Box Fight,” 
an account of which follows. 


military detachments 


Michael Kennedy. 
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The old frontier army posts have large- 
ly been abandoned; the cavalry com- 
pletely mechanized. Those who know 
the part they played in the opening of 
the West feel that such changes closed 
the final chapter of an eventful and 
colorful epoch in the nation’s history 
and that the last bit of glamour has 
been taken from the fighting game. 
These old Indian War posts, whose 
glcry has slowly faded under the glare 
of the relentless plains sun for the past 
eighty years, furnished many a thrilling 
theme for the chronicler’s pen, from the 
days of Ned Buntline down to the 
“Western” movie of the present time. 

Some men, whose temples are now 
gray, will recall the thrill of secretive 
readings of barbaric colored, paper-cov- 
ered “dime” novels in the family wood- 
shed. The names Fetterman, Harney, 
Custer, Keogh and Laramie awaken 
memories of evening chores, delayed 
until Buffalo Bill had daringly rescued 
Texas Jack from the threatened tortures 
of the Kiowas. 

There are others too—pitifully few— 
in whom these names stir proud memo- 
ries of the faded uniform of blue with 
its cavalry cape and yellow facings, the 
battered campaign hat, the sabre with 
its rattling metal scabbard, the dash 





Unfortunately, nothing is known of the author, Mr. 
Sinclair, except that he prepared this article in New 
York in 1933. Robert B. Whitebrook of Seattle located 
the manuscript in his father’s library and presented it 
to the Historical Society of Montana. He had no idea 
of how or when it reached his father’s collection. We 
appreciate his granting of all rights so that our readers 
may share in this dramatic recounting. 
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Red Cloud, great Ogalalla Sioux chieftain would not 
sign the white man’s treaty. He met his match against 


Capt. Powell, Lt. Jenness and their men. 





and color so vividly portrayed by Fred- 
eric Remington. The eyes of withered 
and faltering old men light up with the 
fire of youth at such names as Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, Phil Kearney, Assini- 
boine, Shaw, Keogh or Sully. In their 
minds are vivid pictures of encounters 
in which they took part. 

One of the least known, yet really re- 
markable of such frontier encounters, 
was the Wyoming Wagon-Box Fight. 
It is worthy of bold mention because 
thirty-two men stood off thousands of 
the best warriors of the great Sioux Na- 
tion—and inflicted losses that would 
scarce be credible even in this age of 
scientific weapons! To get to that, one 
must be provided with more of the back- 
ground. 

As late as 1865 the prairie and Rocky 
Mountain West was considered of little 
value—in fact so little that in that year 
the U. S. Government concluded a for- 
mal treaty with the Sioux Nation—as a 
separate national entity— which set 
aside large parts of the present states 
of Wyoming, Montana and the Dakotas 
for their hunting grounds. The treaty 
specifically excluded white men from 
these lands. Overland traffic to the Pa- 
cific Coast, at that time over the Oregon 
Trail, crossed only the southern part of 
Wyoming, all south of the Treaty area. 
Since there had already been consider- 
able trouble with Indians along the Ore- 
gon Trail, the treaty was intended to 
end further outbreaks and to clear that 
route. But gold had been discovered in 
western Montana and Idaho Territories 
and thousands of men, many just out of 
Civil War uniform, were lured west- 
ward by tales of adventure and riches 
in the newly discovered gold fields. The 
route to the mining country over the 
Overland, or Salt Lake Trail, was so 
long and arduous that many of those 
stricken with gold fever sought a short- 
er road. They accordingly crossed the 
northeastern part of Wyoming into Mon- 
tana directly through the Indian lands. 








The ruins of Fort C. F. Smith on a bluff overlooking the Big Horn River some 38 miles from Hardin, 
Montana. Established in 1866 to protect the Bozeman Trail, its 125 square yards stockade of adobe 
and logs was impregnable and from its lookout tower war parties could be spotted three miles away. 
The War Department and Secretary Stanton, who sent the 27th Infantry there, considered i: “the worst 
assignment next to hell.” Under constant siege by Red Cloud’s Sioux and caught in the vortex of 
military and public pressures, it was abandoned after two hectic vears. This is an old photograph. 
The site is barely discernible today. 





In spite of the treaty this soon became 
the accepted road from Fort Laramie, 
Wyoming Territory, to Bozeman, Mon- 
tana Territory, and then westward and 
south to the mining camps. The Boze- 
man Trail was a direct but dangerous 
route. 

For a time the Indians did not molest 
parties of miners crossing their lands. 
Soon they indicated alarm at the in- 
creasing numbers. Finally the Sioux be- 
came convinced that the treaty had no 
standing. Long trains of wagons which 
were multiplying each week, indiffer- 
ently guarded by greenhorns who un- 
derestimated the Indian, or placed false 
faith in the treaty, fell easy prey to the 
marauding Dakotas. Overnight, no party 
crossing the treaty lands was safe from 
pillage; live stock was stolen, wagon 
trains fired and whole parties were 
completely wiped out. 

When the news reached the East, pub- 
lie indigation, as usual, was aroused to 
a high pitch and demands were made 
for military protection for the viola- 
tors of the provisions of the treaty. In 
1866 another Commission was sent to 
Fort Laramie to negotiate a new treaty 
whereby mining parties would be per- 
mitted a right of way through the In- 
dian lands with forts to be built along 








the Bozeman Trail to enforce provisions 
of the treaty. The Sioux Nation, as a 
confederation of tribes using a common 
language (among which were the Min- 
neconjou, Ogalallas, Sans Arcs, Yank- 
tonais, Hunkpapas, Brule and others) 
refused to sign. They contended, right- 
fully, that the Government should pre- 
vent, rather than protect, intruders in 
their territory. Only the Brule Sioux, 
led by the famous chief Spotted Tail 
(Sinta Gleska), signed the new treaty. 
The other tribes followed the leadership 
of the young Ogalalla chieftain, Red 
Cloud (Mahapiya-Luta). 

In an impassioned speech, Red Cloud 
accused the whites of chicanery, bad 
faith, and underhanded attempts to 
wrest from his people their last hunting 
grounds. No offers or promises of the 
Commission could sway this impulsive 
warrior. He unceremoniously stalked 
out of the council, gathered up his im- 
mediate followers and left for the buf- 
falo hunting grounds. Shortly after the 
balance of the tribes who rejected the 
treaty, followed Red Cloud. Then, 
united with the Northern Cheyennes 
and the Arapahoes, they established 
themselves on the headwaters of the 
Powder River, determined to fight to 
the last to save their ancestral lands. 



















































Forced by public opinion, the Govern- 
ment—in spite of the fact that no new 
treaty had been concluded with the 
Sioux—promptly authorized establish- 
ment of three military posts along the 
Bozeman Trail. The War Department 
speedily started construction and occu- 
pation of Forts Reno, Phil Kearney and 
C. F. Smith. 

In all frontier history, few army posts 
provided a livelier time for its occupants 
than did old Fort Phil Kearney, estab- 
lished in July, 1866 by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Henry B. Carrington, who com- 
manded the 18th Infantry. Kearney was 
located in northern Wyoming, not far 
from present-day Sheridan, on the 
banks of Big Piney Creek among the 
rolling foot hills of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains, Cloud Peak majestically lifting 
its snow-capped head nine thousand feet 
into the heavens in the background. 
Here Carrington erected a movie-type 
frontier fortification, picturesquely con- 
structed of pine timbers cut from the 
slopes of the Big Horns. The garrison 
numbered a few more than five hun- 
dred officers and men, a large percent- 
age of whom were recruits and “galvan- 
ized Yanks”—a term applied to paroled 
Confederate prisoners who enrolled in 
the army for frontier service. 

They were armed with the Civil War 
muzzle - loading Springfield musket, 





which because of the flatness of its tra- 
jectory and the time it took to reload, 
proved ineffective in Indian warfare. 
The Sioux were using only limited fire 
arms, largely cheap trade muskets. They 
relied mostly upon the primitive bow 
and arrow, which at reasonably close 
range was a weapon to be reckoned 
with, for it could be shot with great 
rapidity, allowing the white soldier with 
his old muzzle-loader no time to reload 
after once firing. Since numbers were 
against the soldiers, firepower was sig- 
nificant. 

Red Cloud immediately set out to pre- 
vent the erection of Fort Phil Kearney. 
Unable to do this, he kept it in a contin- 
ual state of siege during the entire time 
of its occupation. His scouts had Kearney 
under constant surveillance, signalling 
every movement of troops to the war- 
riors waiting in the foot hills. A running 
fight was necessary for virtually every 
party that entered or left the gates. 
Timber cutters, logging and hauling 
the timber for construction of the stock- 
ade, quarters and stables, were con- 
stantly attacked, so that heavy escorts 
had to be furnished to carry on the oper- 
ations. The post’s live stock herds could 
be sent out only under guard. Hunting 
parties out after fresh meat for the gar- 
rison (for rations were hoarded and 
never abundant) found it necessary to 
be accompanied by a troop of cavalry. 

Since the post was hundreds of miles 
from the source of supplies and rein- 
forcements and transportation was af- 
forded only by means of oxen and mule 
teams, supply was unbelievedly slow. 
Even mail took weeks to reach the post. 
Supply trains and mail carriers were 
ambushed, never reaching their destina- 
tion. The records show that scarcely a 
day passed but what one or two casual- 
ties were added to the ever-growing list. 
Several times Indians blatantly rode up 
to the very stockade and in great num- 
bers paraded around it, yelling threats 





Early Fort Laramie as depicted by Alfred Jacob 
Miller in 1837. 
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Fort Laramie, as photographed by W. H. Jackson in the year of the Custer Battle, 1876. Although the 
60-odd buildings were once auctioned when the famous old post was disbanded, Wyoming citizens 


quickly rallied and saved it. 


In 1938 President Roosevelt ordered that it be restored as a national his- 


torical monument. Supplies came from here for beleaguered Phil Kearney and the Wagon Box fighters. 





at the frightened recruits within its 
walls. General Carrington made fre- 
quent requests for reinforcements and 
for more modern fire arms, but these 
were either denied or ignored. In De- 
cember, 1866, President Andrew John- 
son actually congratulated Congress on 
the fact that the Treaty of Fort Laramie 
had brought peace to the region! 

Within a few days of this ill-advised 
message, Colonel W. J. Fetterman and 
eighty-one men, sent out from the post 
to bring in a wood train which had been 
attacked, attempted to pursue the at- 
tacking red men in direct violation of 
orders, were cut off from the post and 
killed to a man. The “Fetterman Mas- 
sacre” caused a great public outcry. 
Carrington was unjustly relieved from 
his command, although later exonerated 
»y a fact finding committee of officers 
and civilians. At least, reinforcements 
in men were sent the following spring, 
along with a supply of new Colt re- 
volvers and new model breech-loading 
Springfield rifles to supplant the old 
muzzle-loaders. These new rifles had 
long range, accuracy and a hitherto un- 
known rapidity of fire. 

During the summer of 1867 contracts 
were let to J. R. Porter to supply fuel 
to Fort Phil Kearney for the coming 
winter. Large stock piles of fire wood 
were necessary, not only because the 
winters were long and severe, but also 
because the Sioux maintained their 
siege. Porter’s contract required the 
government to furnish him with wag- 
ons for hauling the wood from the 


mountains to the fort. As the undertak- 
ing was extremely hazardous, sufficient 
troops had to be provided to protect his 
civilian crews from Indian attack. Cap- 
tain James Powell, commanding Com- 
pany C, 27th Infantry, an officer who 
had won distinction in the Civil War, 
was detailed for this duty. 

On July 31, 1867, he took with him 
Lieut. John C. Jenness and fifty-one en- 
listed men to a place known as Piney 
Island. about five miles from the Fort. 
Here Powell found that the wood con- 
tractors had divided into two trains, one 
camped on a little plateau, some three 
hundred yards wide overlooking Big 
Creek; the other about a mile 
distant near the foot of the mountain 
where timber was being cut. Having so 
small a number of men, Powell found 
the problem of protecting the two trains 
a perplexing one. He decided to make 
the camp on the plateau his head- 
quarters. 

The wood contractors were using only 
the running gear of the heavy wagons 
furnished by the Quartermaster’s de- 
partment. Since the boxes removed 
were surplus, Powell had these placed 
on their bottoms, end to end, seven on 
each side, to form an oval corral. The 
space between the wagon boxes was 
filled with all available bulk, such as 
sacks of grain, bales of blankets, cloth- 
ing and earth. The ends of the corral 
were left open but two complete, loaded 
wagons were wheeled up to close the 
gaps. Some reports later claimed that 
the wagon boxes were lined with iron; 
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but this seems unlikely. One of the sur- 
vivors stated, years later, that he had 
been detailed to bore loopholes in the 
sides of the boxes with a two inch auger. 
This would have been impossible had 
there been an iron lining. In any event, 
Capt. Powell’s men did line the insides 
of the boxes with sacks of grain, with 
port holes located between the bags. 


Powell retained thirty men, in addi- 
tion to Lieutenant Jenness and himself, 
to hold the wagon box corral. The bal- 
ance he sent out as guards to the horse 
and mule herd and to escort the wood 
train from the foot of the mountain on 
its daily trip to the fort. Indians in small 
parties and scouts on the high hills in 
the vicinity had been frequently seen, 
so it seems certain that the Sioux were 
informed of these preparations. 

On the morning of August 2nd, about 
nine o’clock, a band of some two hun- 
dred warriors rode furiously down upon 
the horse and mule herds. Yelling, wav- 
ing robes and blankets, they succeeded 
in stampeding the animals. The herders 
first stood their ground, but upon seeing 
how badly outnumbered they were, they 
turned and ran. This left the herds in 
the possession of the Indians and the 
entire party afoot. 

In the meantime, another large war 
party attacked a wood train just leaving 
the camp at the foot of the mountains 
with its daily supply of cord wood. The 
crew and their escort of soldiers, also 
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The Treaty Conference of 
1868 at Fort Laramie; with 
Generals Sherman, Harney, 
Sanborn, Augur and Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs 
N. G. Taylor, and Red 
Cloud, Spotted Tail, Man- 
Afraid - of - His - Horses, 
Standing Elk, Whistler and 
Turkey Leg present. The 
treaty, like others, failed. 


These photos and others on 
pp. 8 and 9 were furnished 
by The Beacon Magazine, and 
Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio 





seeing themselves greatly outnumbered. 
fled, leaving the train in the hands of 
the Sioux. The herders and their guards 
who attempted to join the fleeing wood 
train party were temporarily cut off. 
Captain Powell, who had been watching 
from the corral, made a sortie. He at- 
tacked the war party from the rear, per- 
mitting the herders and freighters to 
escape in the direction of the fort. This 
proved mest fortunate. While the In- 
dians stopped to burn the train and 
plunder the camp, Powell had time to 
regroup in the corral, placing his men 
in readiness to repel the attack which 
he now felt was certain to follow. 

The men were speedily assigned posi- 
tions in the wagon boxes. They were 
issued additional arms and amunition 
since there were plenty of the new 
Springfields; in some cases two or three 
to a man. Every man also was furnished 
two or mcre Colt revolvers. Most civil- 
ians in the party carried Spencer car- 
bines, although one or two had Henry 
repeating rifles. 

Since the wagon boxes had been laid 
on their bottoms, protection was afford- 
ed from both front and rear. Blankets 
thrown over the top concealed the ac- 
tual number of defenders from the eyes 
of the enemy, although the Indians later 
said that their scouts kept them well in- 
formed as to the size of the command. 
Newer recruits were detailed to reload 
the guns as emptied. Powell, having 
































“Old Bedlam,” officers’ quarters at Fort Laramie. 
Here, about midnight of Christmas day 1866, the 
noted scout Portugee Phillips put a chill on the gay 
dance then in progress. He had ridden for almost 
four days through blinding snow and bitter cold 
to report the Fetterman massacre some 235 miles 
north. Troops were immediately assembled for a 
useless march through the terrible Wyoming 
winter. 


completed his plans, spoke to the men 
quietly and without emotion, telling 
them that they had to fight for their 
lives; and to make every shot tell. He 
posted Lieutenant Jenness at one end 
of the enclosure, then took his stand at 
the opposite end. This little handful of 
men, thirty-two in all, faced overwhelm- 
ing odds—and they knew it! As they 
awaited the anticipated onslaught an 
ominous quiet settled over the little 
corral. 

From the loop holes in the wagon- 
boxes it soon appeared that the sur- 
rounding hills were crawling with In- 
dians. Red Cloud, having assembled a 
line of panoplied savagry nearly half a 
mile long on the nearby ridges, rode up 
and down the lines, in full war regalia, 
exhorting his warriors to annihilate this 
puny band of white men with one swift 
blow. At the same time a Cheyenne 
medicine man rode down toward the 
defenders and back again, calling on 
the spirits for aid in the coming battle. 
On the adjoining hills, well out of range, 
a throng of Indian women and children 
waited to witness the prowess of their 
men and to join in the plunder and mu- 
tilation that would follow. 

Finally, having worked the waiting 
warriors up to a point of fanatical 
frenzy, Red Cloud lifted his lance. No 
less than five hundred braves—termed 
by some as the finest mounted fighters 
in the world—dressed and painted for 
battle and riding a favorite war pony, 
moved into action. Ordinarily a Sioux 
warrior preparing for battle divested 



















































himself of all clothing with the excep- 
tion of moccasins and breech clout. But 
in this instance, so great was the con- 
tempt in which they held Powell’s tiny 
party, that they were making the attack 
a holiday affair. The brightly dressed 
array came forward in one long straight 
line at a slow trot, war bonnets bobbing, 
feathers fluttering from coup sticks, a 
mad jumble of flaming color, all chant- 
ing a wild and weird war song. Flushed 
with previous successes, they were con- 
fident of the results of the coming fight. 

A survivor later reported: “It was 
one of the grandest, most terrifying 
sights I had ever imagined. I never 
knew there were so many Indians in 
the world, although I had been on the 
plains ten years.” 

A large body of foot warriors fol- 
lowed the front line, ready to mop up 
any white who survived the initial 
charge. It seemed like hours until the 
mounted warriors reached a point some 
two hundred yards from the corral. 
Then with a wild series of yells and 
jeers, the line broke into a gallop and 
in the usual Indian style of tactics, they 
started an encircling movement. The 
attacking Braves drew closer and closer. 
Finally they wheeled abruptly and at a 
dead run charged straight at the forti- 
fications. 

Powell had directed his troops not to 
fire until ordered, so that each man now 
steeled himself with rifle cocked, await- 
ing the word. Only when the gallop- 
ing warriors were within fifty yards did 
Powell rise to his knees and give the 
command, “Fire.” 








The crash of heavy calibered rifles 
re-echoed through the surrounding hills. 
A ring of orange-colored flame and 
dense black-powder smoke, backed by 
lead, fairly rocked the red charge back. 
Warriors catapulted from frantic steeds. 


Wounded braves crawled about on 
hands and knees seeking a way out of 
the clouds of dust and smoke; only to 
be trampled and upset by terrified 
riderless horses and dismayed warriors, 
mad with surprise. Shrieks of the 
dying and wounded mingled with the 
yells of the fighting warriors and the 
piercing cries of bullet-riddled horses. 

The defenders poured a steady stream 
of fire from the blazing circle as fast 
as rifles could be fired, reloaded and 
fired again. Breech blocks clattered. 
Empty cartridge shells rattled inces- 
santly against the sides of the wagon 
boxes. The Indians, regrouping, deliv- 
ered a heavy fusillade from their trade 
muskets and bows against the sides of 
the boxes. But they could not with- 
stand the rapid and devastating fire of 
the troops. They turned and moved 
headlong out of range. 

This gave the defenders a_ short 
breathing spell. Around the corral lay 
dead and dying Indians and horses— 
heaps of grotesque figures in one great 
ring about the corral. Captain Powell 
arose and walked about the circle taking 
stock. 

Lieutenant Jenness had been instant- 
ly killed. One enlisted man was dead 
and two were severely wounded. There 
were minor casualties among the others, 
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David L. Hieb, Superintendent of the 
Fort Laramie National Monument, de- 
scribes some of the colorful past of the 
old sutler’s store at Fort Laramie to 


Rey a present day group of visitors. One 


of the oldest western buildings of its 

kind in existence, it once provided 

recreational quarters for officers in its 

back rooms and served as a post-office 
and saloon. 





with only twenty-eight able to with- 
stand another attack. 

The Sioux soon re-formed on the hill- 
tops, infuriated at their losses and filled 
with consternation at the unexplainable 
rapid firing of the soldiers. But Red 
Cloud was determined. Quickly reor- 
ganizing his ranks, he sent forward 
some three hundred skirmishers, some 
with trade muskets from the Fetterman 
massacre and many armed with bows. 
This time they advanced cautiously on 
hands and knees within range of the 
corral, taking advantage of every cou- 
lee, depression and natural protection. 
They opened up a galling fire on the 
corral. The sides of the wagon boxes 
were literally shot to splinters and they 
bristled with arrows. Except for the 
protective sacks of feed on the insides 
of the wagon boxes, the troops could 
not have survived. 

Under cover of this fire, mounted 
warriors again rode forward in their 
second assault. They were permitted, a 
second time, to ride within fifty yards 
of the corral. Again they met a wither- 
ing, deadly volley which drove them 
back in haste. 

Three times the Indians charged and 
three times they were driven back. The 
last time, in sheer desperation and rage, 
they all but rode over the defenders. So 
close did they come that a few hysteri- 
cal troops arose from the boxes and 
hurled empty revolvers into the faces of 
charging warriors. 

The constant firing was simply unbe- 
lievable to the Sioux. Now thoroughly 


























The cavalry barracks at Fort Laramie, 
Wyoming, built a year before the 
Custer Battle. Ranger-Historian W. F. 
Bragg here tells of the tragic cause of 
the Grattan Incident of 1854, precipi- 
tated by the killing of a crippled cow 
by a Brule Sioux. Lt. Grattan, 30 of his 
troopers and Chief Stirring Bear and 
many of his warriors died as a result 
of the misunderstanding. 








frightened, believing the white man’s 
medicine was too powerful to be over- 
come, they again fled to the hill tops, 
leaving the ground strewn with their 
fellow warriors. When Red Cloud tried 
to rally has braves for another charge, 
the sub-Chiefs resisted. They now 
wished only to recover their wounded 
and get away from the terrible place. 


At the wagon boxes, while there had 
been no further serious casualties, the 
situation was tense. The troops had now 
been fighting for nearly three hours 
under the broiling August sun in the 
stifling, powder-fumed boxes, under 
cover of the heavy blankets. They were 
just about exhausted and the nerves 
of many were reaching the breaking 
point. Ammunition was running low. 
The water supply had already given 
out; many of the men having used their 
scant supply of canteen water to cool 
guns so hot from rapid firing that they 
could not be held. Powell later stated 
in his formal report that the command 
could not have withstood another as- 
sault. 


As the Indian skirmish line again ad- 
vanced, the defenders believed this was 
another mounted attack. Every man 
knew that such, if pushed with the fe- 
rocity of the previous charges, would 
be the last—perhaps followed by a little 
hand-to-hand fighting and then the 
ghastly aftermath of scalping and loot- 
ing. They resolved to either die fight- 
ing, or, of possible, reserve a last shot 
for themselves rather than fall alive 


into the hands of the infuriated Sioux. 


















The Indians, on the other hand, were 
onlv intent upon rescuing such wound- 
ed as could be safely reached. Under 
cover of the skirmishers, warriors went 
forward with lariats. Crawling as close 
as seemed prudent, they would cast the 
loop over the arm or leg of a wounded 
brave and drag him back over the rough 
ground at top speed. Although the skir- 
mishers’ shooting was continuous, the 
defenders did not reply. They grimly 
watched through the loop holes and 
waited for the final charge. 


Suddenly the sky seemed to split open 
as though a clap of thunder had come 
from the clear August heavens. One 
shell burst directly over the heads of 
the sniping Sioux. For a moment the 
men in the corral were confused. Their 
adversaries were on the run. Cautiously 
they raised sweat-streaked, powder- 
grimed faces above the sides of the 
boxes. Off in the direction of the fort 
appeared a line of blue clad cavalry- 
men, buttons and gear gleaming in the 
bright sun, riding hell-to-leather. The 
old dependable mounted arm of the 
service had come to the rescue and— 
movie-like—just in time! 

The herders and teamsters, with their 
escorts who had fled in the morning, 
had finally reached the fort. Major 
Smith with one hundred troopers and a 
mountain howitzer were immediately 
rushed out to the relief of the wagon 
box defenders. The weary men who 
now stood up watching their late ene- 
mies scattering among the hills, hotly 
pursued by the cavalry, were not true 
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The Last of the Fetterman Command 


to Hollywood form-—for they did not 
cheer. They were simply too benumbed 
by heat, shock, excitement and anxiety 
to shout. So they stood mutely by until 
their rescuers returned. Then twenty- 
eight wildly hysterical men arose among 
splintered wagon-boxes, the center of 
rings of heaped up Indian corpses, dead 
horses, and Indian finery, scattered over 
a wide area of dusted ground which 
literally grew arrows. 

Col. R. I. Dodge later stated that the 
reports written after the wagon-box 
fight read like the story of Cortes. 
Never before had American red men so 
persistently faced such devastating rifle 
fire in open battle and never had they 
been so overwhelmingly defeated. The 
official number of Indian casualties was 
placed at eleven hundred and thirty- 
seven. Powell’s report states that he 
personally killed sixty-seven Indians 
and wounded one hundred and twenty. 
Rescuers and rescued immediately re- 
turned to Fort Phil Kearney. “The 
Wagon-Box Fight” became history. 

Red Cloud never fought the white 
man again, outside of a few desultory 
and half-hearted raids. Later he became 
a strong advocate of peace. Although 
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Red Cloud lived for many years, he al- 
ways referred sadly to the battle as “the 
white man’s medicine fight.” 

Shortly after the “Wagon Box Fight,” 
as it became immortalized in title—Fort 
Phil Kearney was abandoned and troops 
moved further east. Immediately upon 
its evacuation, the Sioux spitefully 
burned it to the ground. Its site today is 
part of a farm. 

Perhaps in the still morning hours 
before the stars have faded over Cloud 
Peak and the towering Big Horns, an 
eerie body of horsemen stop chasing the 
phantom buffaloes. They ride to the hill 
tops above Big Piney and gaze down 
upon farms and fields that dot the val- 
leys where old Fort Phil Kearney stood; 
and where the blue smokes of many 
buffalo skin lodges veiled the breaking 
day, 89 years ago. They sit upon their 
spotted ponies, eagle feathers waving 
in the early morning breeze upon which 
comes the faint note of the bugle, sound- 
ing that stirring pibroch of the cavalry 
—‘Boots and Saddles!” They listen, 
then turn and gallop off into the false 
dawn, away from the white man’s war 
medicine. 
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The Army and the Plains Indians 


AGAINST 


By Robert G. Athearn 


The surrender at Appomattox was more 
than a death knell to the Confederate 
forces; it also marked the beginning of a 
period later called the Federal Army’s 
“Dark Ages.” While the gray-clad soldiers 
disconsolately stacked their arms, knowing 
that militarily their cause had ended, the 
day of triumph for the boys in blue was 
only momentary. Within weeks demobi- 
lization sericusly decimated their ranks 
and a year later the force that once num- 
bered nearly a million men was a mere 
shadow of an army. Subsequent reductions 
cut it to a corporal’s guard. 


Yet, during the post-war years even‘s 
in the American West demanded a 
larger frontier force than ever; a fact 
never quite fixed in the public mind. 
It was a period when capital avoided 
the shattered South in preference for an 
untouched frontier; when settlers by- 
passed arable lands in the East for arid 
plots in what was still called the “Great 
American Desert;”’ and one that wit- 
nessed successive economic assaults on 


With an impressive array of articles and such able 
books as “Thomas Francis Meagher” ani “Westward 
the Briton” behind h:m, Bob Athearn will soon bring 
out, “Genera] Sherman and the Development of the 
West.” Knowing the keen judgment of the Un‘versity 
of Oklahoma Press who will publish this volume, we 
predict that it will share the impact of “Custer’s Luck.” 
‘nis article indicates by tnis abie young University of 
Colorado professor has so speedily established such 
reputation as a frontier military authority. We eagerly 
await his long-promised book, due from Oklahoma Press 
on Oct. 19. 


the land by hunters, miners, cattlemen. 
and bonanza wheat farmers. 

The Plains Indians made a frantic ef- 
fort to stem the tide of emigration, only 
to be deluged by waves of wealth-seek- 
ers. The white advance was so enor- 
mous that despite some spectacular bat- 
tles it generally appeared as if its cut- 
ting edge was not even dulled by the 
resistance. The native, whose efforts 
provided only temporary obstacles, nev- 
er a permanent barrier, rep2atediy 
struck at the invader, causing how's of 
pain but no real retreat. These ham- 
stringing attacks goaded the whites into 
a fury of retaliation and produced bitter 
denunciation against the Army for fail- 
ing to destroy the enemy. Futilely troops 
chased the better mounted Indian raid- 
ers, and even if there was a battle civi!- 
ians were generally unhappy about the 
way it was conducted. When the troops 
won, Eastern humanitarians complained 
of the slaughter; when the Indians won, 
charges of negligence leading to a “mas- 
sacre,’ were heard. 


Americans never discovered a solu- 
tion to the Indian problem, but prior to 
the Civil War period the availability of 
land beyond the Mississippi at least 
gave their government an opportunity 
to temporize merely by pushing the 
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tribes westward. During Jackson’s ad- 


ministration, when the President told 
Congress that the Indians could not live 
with the whites and prosper, extensive 
removals were effected. But now, with 
a restless population poised at the edges 
of the remaining unsettled regions, time 
was running out for the tribes. There was 
no great unsettled area to which they 
might be again removed. After the 
whites gained sufficient control they 
marked off unlikely sections of the West 
as reservations and assigned the Indians 
to their new homes. 

During the post-war years the direc- 
tion of Indian affairs continued under 
an unhappy partnership between two 
governmental departments. In 1849 the 
War Department had surrendered its 
control to the new Interior Department, 
but events showed that the military was 
never quite free of responsibility. Under 
normal conditions agents from any civil- 
ian branch could carry on day to day 
business with the tribes but with dis- 
turbing frequency the Indians resorted 
to warfare and excited calls for troops 
followed. As a rule there was a brief 
and violent struggle after which the 
Indians sullenly returned to the reser- 
vation, driven there by troops or by 
hunger. The ebb and flow of resistance 
continued until the Indians were ex- 
hausted. 
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Supply lines were almost always overextended. 
In Crook’s campaign against Sitting Bull in 1876 
horses had to be shot for food. 





The Interior Department frequently 
objected to Army methods of pacifying 
the Indians. Hardly was the problem 
of the Plains Indians faced, after the 
Civil War, before Secretary James Har- 
lan complained that some “gentlemen of 
high position, intelligence and personal 
character” openly advocated a policy of 
extinction. This, he said, was an impos- 
sible notion. The liquidation of three 
hundred thousand Indians appeared to 
be impracticable, if for no other reason 
than financial. He estimated that each 
regiment of troops maintained on the 
high plains then cost two million dol- 
lars annually and the previous sum- 
mer’s campaign in the West had result- 
ed in the destruction of not more than a 
few hundred natives.' The Indians must 
be fed, not fought. 

For the remainder of the nineteenth 
century, and after, the American people 
were divided into two camps with re- 
gard to what was generally known as 
the “Indian Problem.” The Interior De- 
partment, jealous of its powers, opposed 
force and advocated a policy of pacifi- 
cation by feeding. Easterners, in gen- 
eral, and a group of vocal humanitar- 
ians, in particular, applauded this stand 
and never lost an opportunity in the 
press or from lecture platforms to 
preach a crusade of gentleness and en- 
lightenment toward the benighted sav- 
ages. Many who fought in abolitionist 
ranks before the war now turned their 
attention to the American Indian and 
he became the object of their sympathy. 

Army men were placed in the dilem- 
ma of having the responsibility of peace 
in the new West and yet treading care- 
fully to avoid offending the sponsors of 
the beau savage. General W. T. Sher- 
man, who commanded the Western 
Army, expressed the military view when 
he said, “My own opinion is that unless 
we have absolute control of Indian af- 
fairs, we cannot be responsible for har- 




































mony of action, and the safety of the 
Frontiers. .. .”* His belief was unno- 
ticed in the crescendo of maudlin sym- 
pathy voiced for the oppressed race. 
Both he and his subordinates were 
placed in the false position of being 
called “exterminationists.” Except for 
a few young and ambitious warriors 
like George Custer and Nelson Miles, 
Army men wanted neither Indian war 
nor extermination. To thinking military 
men the question was one of law and 
order. They believed that if the races 
were to be separated the operation 
should be done with strictness and 
equity. Those Indians assigned to reser- 
vations ought to be fed and cared for, 
just as the Interior Department advo- 
cated, but should they transgress the 
law and stray they must be returned, 
by force if necessary. In short, reserva- 
tion Indians were to be regarded as 
good Indians and so treated; those who 
wandered and committed depredations 
were to be regarded as hostile and pun- 
ished accordingly. 

Simple as the reservation plan seemed 
to be, it was difficult to operate. The 
government constantly reduced the size 
of Indian holdings amidst loud com- 
plaint by the residents that they did not 
understand the latest treaty, while 
young braves periodically left the reser- 
vation in raiding parties returning to 
safety after committing depredations. 
These hit-and-run tactics disturbed not 
only the surrounding countryside, but 
the army as well. The Interior Depart- 
ment had strong objections to soldiers 
chasing Indians across land assigned to 
its control and constantly complained 
that the military men went beyond their 
jurisdiction. They feared, quite correctly, 
that in the enthusiasm of the chase, 
troopers might fix their gunsights on 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1865. 
House Exec. Doc 1, 39 Cong., 1 Sess. Serial 1248, 
p. viii. 

Pope, March 5, 1866. 
Division of the Mississippi. Letters Sent, 1865- 
1866, Records of the War Department, U. S. 
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*Sherman to General John 


peaceful and obedient inhabitants of the 
reservation. Soldiers were not noted for 
discriminating between enemy and 
friend when the skin was brown. 

Army men, driven to near desperation 
by the hard-fighting, shifty Plains In- 
dians, showed a surprising understand- 
ing of the enemy’s dilemma. Those who 
knew the western country saw what 
was happening. From the East came 
settlers, cattlemen, and miners, while 
from the Pacific Coast the mineral fron- 
tier edged through Oregon and Nevada 
into Idaho and Montana, closing the 
vise, cutting off further retreat. Treaty 
by treaty the Indians gave up land, 
moved to reservations, and tried to un- 
derstand their shrinking boundaries. 
Unfortunately the buffalo did not com- 
prehend these demarcations and neg- 
lected to join the retreat. This resulted 
in hunting parties ranging far from 
home in search of food. General Sher- 
man saw the matter clearly while out 
at Fort Laramie shortly after the war. 
He wrote sympathetically of the Sioux 
that “The Indian agents over on the 





General Merritt and officers of the 5th Cavalry 
relaxing in the Black Hills during Gen. Crook’s 
expedition. 
































Missouri tell him to come over here for 
hunting and from here he is turned to 
some other quarter and so the poor 
devil naturally wriggles against his 
doom.”* It was a case of death by 
starvation or death by combat. That 
the Indian chose the latter was not sur- 
prising to old soldiers like Sherman. 

The high plans region had remained 
surprisingly quiet during the Civil War 
but as that conflict drew to a close there 
were uneasy stirrings among the In- 
dians. Chivington’s ill-considered attack 
upon the Southern Cheyennes at Sand 
Creek, in Colorado during 1864, touched 
off a flame of resentment and promises 
of retaliation among the tribes. Western 
residents, hopeful of receiving consider- 
able help from the Army now that its 
major tasks against the Confederacy 
had been completed, advocated sudden 
and forceful punishment for war-like 
Indians. Soldiers like General Patrick 
E. Connor, who kept open the California 
Trail route during the latter part of the 
war, personified their wishes. His in- 
structions to his men were crystal clear: 
“You will attack and kill every male In- 
dian over twelve years of age.”* His 
immediate superior, General John Pope, 
reacted with equal firmness: “If any 
such orders as General Connor’s are 
carried out it will be disgraceful to the 
Government, and will cost him | the of- 
ficer] his commission if not worse.”* 
The two points of view were in the 
coming years, to characterize, on one 
hand, the attitude of Westerners and on 
the other, the Army. While one usually 
wanted to dispose of the Indian with 
local volunteer troops, the other was 
torn between the cries of eastern hu- 
manitarians and the realization that the 
government had to protect the native as 
well as fight him. 

It was the high plains that witnessed 
the most violent struggle between the 
Indians and settlers, for over this region 
ranged the nation’s fiercest red war- 
riors. Mobile, well-armed, and able to 
live off the buffalo herds, they posed a 
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threat that puzzled the best military 
minds. Sherman, studying the empire 
of grass lying between the Mississippi 
and Rocky Mountains, admitted that “It 
is plain to me that we cannot undertake 
to keep any part of our army massed 
according to the systems of Europe, but 
will be forced for years to come to 
adapt our conduct to the prevailing sen- 
timent and necessities of the Frontier.’ 
The adaptation proved to be difficult 
for with each succeeding army appro- 
priation fewer troops were available. To 
divide up and pursue the small Indian 
bands to the death was theoreticaily 
sound, but it required a superior force 
and the army did not have it. 

Before the Sioux made their final bid 
at the Little Big Horn in 1876 the entire 
Army of the United States was reduced 
to twenty thousand men. While most 
of it saw service in the West, the effec- 
tiveness of the organization was seri- 
ously diminished by the fact that some 
men were needed to guard government 
property in the East and in the West 
distance diluted it to a point of near 
uselessness. For this financial malnu- 
trition the Army could thank Congress, 
some of whose members were former 
Civil War Volunteer officers who had 
little love for West Point. Under the 
abrasive of Indian wars in the West and 
attacks by Congressional braves out to 
decorate their political coup sticks in 
Washington, military strength was con- 
stantly drained. 

Concerned by increasingly compli- 
cated problems of command, General 
Sherman endeavored to lay out some 
comprehensive plan that would at once 
protect the settlers and then do justice 
to the tribes in the land-rush years that 
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followed. As he wrote to his old friend, 
Admiral David Dixon Porter, the Plains 
resembled the high seas in their limit- 
less extent and uncharted paths. It was 
a comparison that was widely employed, 
so striking was the parallel. Far out in 
the grassy waters were little islands of 
settlement, and occasional military out- 
posts. Sherman’s primary task was to 
maintain communications with these 
widely scattered strongholds and pre- 
vent them from being engulfed by a 
red population that still controlled much 
of the land. Once the permanency of 
major routes was guaranteed, additional 
roads could be developed and protected. 
Ultimately the West would be inter- 
laced by travel routes and whites easily 
could go to any part of it, a situation 
that in itself would help to contain the 
tribes. Meanwhile, troops must stay 
close to the few main roads, even at the 
expense of the more isolated settle- 
ments, and work at the problem from 
the standpoint of military defense. In 
the spring of 1866, well aware that his 
move would be unpopular in the West, 
Sherman made his recommendations. 


Let settlement be encouraged, “as far 
as the land will yield corn and grasses,” 
he wrote. But beyond that point, travel 
would have to be funnelled into two or 
possibly three principal routes. All other 
avenues should be closed until the In- 
dian problem was better under control.’ 
Accordingly, General John Pope, now 
commanding one of the departments in 
Sherman’s military division, issued an 
order on February 28, 1866. defining the 
rules of travel across the Plains. Places 
like Forts Ridgley and Abercrombie in 
Minnesota, Fort Kearny in Nebraska, 
and Forts Riley and Larned in Kansas 
were designated as points of departure 
into hostile country. Emigrants moving 
west of these locations were required to 
organize in a _ semi-military fashion, 
electing a captain and other officers, 
and providing no less than thirty armed 
men. Violators would be arrested by 
the Army. By means of these precau- 


tions it was hoped that travelers would 
reach their destinations safely and, 
above all, contact between whites and 
Indians could be cut to a minimum. The 
plan envisaged the near-impossible: 
peaceful Indians hunting over their 
lands with peaceful whites quietly mak- 
ing their way through the country along 
narrow and sharply defined routes. Vis- 
ionary as was the scheme, it was the 
only course, for the Army was not pre- 
pared to fight a major Indian war. 
That there would be a sharp increase 
in plains travel was obvious. The moun- 
tain communities, made rich by their 
mineral wealth, were growing with 
great rapidity and men were using all 
available routes to the diggings. To con- 
trol the rush, to guide it westward the 
safest way, was the Army’s desire. Al- 
ready there were several familiar and 
well travelled roads leading to impor- 
tant sections of the West; they were 
deemed sufficient to bear the traffic. 
The two oldest and best known were 
the Santa Fe Trail and the Overland 
Road along the Platte River. Since the 
gold rush to Colorado in 1859, the 
Smoky Hill route through Kansas had 
become heavily used. Also used more 
widely now was the general line of the 
Missouri River, from which travelers 
branched off at different points and 
proceeded overland to mining regions. 
As the post-war population movement 
increased an alarming number of off- 
shoots from these main lines were de- 
veloped by travelers. Already the Boze- 
man Trail, branching north from the 
Overland Road at Fort Laramie and 
hooking around the Big Horns into Mon- 
tana, was disturbing the Sioux. Other 
branches, like the Niobrara Road across 
Nebraska and present South Dakota put 
pressure on the tribes. Sherman saw 
that a showdown was shaping up as a 
result of the white pressure and he 
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This fine early photograph was taken by S. J. Morrow of Yankton, Dakota Territory. It furnishes 

good details of the tenuous means of getting army supplies through vast areas dominated by hostile 

Indians. This supply train camped near Custer City, Dakota Territory, is servicing Gen. Crook’s troops 
in the campaign of 1876. 





warned Grant’s office that clashes be- 
tween the two races lay directly ahead. 
The once independent Indians were in- 
creasingly in need of the white man’s 
cattle for food, now that the buffalo 
herds were vanishing, and the white 
man’s cattle became an overpowering 
attraction. Such hunting of the “pinto 
buffalo” infuriated the stock owners 
and their hostility further encouraged 
Indian raids on white settlements.* The 
situation would be tense enough with- 
out complicating it by cutting new roads 
across hostile country. 


Even Westerners were alarmed at the 
recklessness with which newcomers 
crossed Indian country, ignoring all 
signs of danger, taking any short-cuts 
available, bent only upon reaching the 
yellow metal. The Montana Post agreed 
with Sherman’s desire to control the 
traffic and warned that those who had 
“cut-off on the brain” risked not only 
their own scalps but invited a general 
Indian war.* Such warnings were lost 
in the din of preparation for the great 
treasure hunt beyond the Missouri and 
those who saw gain for themselves dis- 
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counted warnings by gloomy army of- 
ficers. 

It was not only the prospective travel- 
ers who were unwilling to listen to talk 
of control. So were the merchants who 
lived in thriving cities along the Missis- 
sippi and up the Missouri. They saw no 
reason why their towns should not be- 
come great entrepots of trade and they 
openly promoted the establishment of 
any and all roads leading to the mines. 
It angered them to think that a few 
dirty savages could threaten what 
promised to be the biggest boom of all. 
During the spring of 1866 Sherman was 
beset by requests for military escorts 
along various projected routes. Iowans 
wanted their own road to Montana as did 
Minnesotans, and the Governor of Dako- 
ta Territory cried out for protection of lo- 
cal travel routes. Sherman said “No,” 
with his accustomed vigor. “We have not 
troops enough to guard and build a sep- 
arate road of near sixteen hundred 
miles to accommodate every village and 
set of emigrants,” he told his superiors 
when Senator Alexander Ramsey of 
Minnesota applied pressure on the War 











Department.'® To accede to such local 
clamor was impossible; there were not 
enough troops for the protection of 
routes already in use. The establish- 
ment of more roads would merely goad 
the Indians into further depredations. 
Laws and restrictions meant little to 
the pioneer. It was soon clear that no 
force on earth could keep the Indians 
out of the white man’s way. The great 
emigrant road along the Platte River 
was a continuous cloud of dust during 
the travel season as settlers and freight- 
ers churned along it in their heavy 
wagons. In a period of only six weeks 
during the summer of 1865 no less than 
six thousand wagons, each carrying 
from one to four tons of freight, passed 
Fort Kearny in Nebraska.'"' Sherman 
himself, fascinated by the westward 
rush, could not suppress the enthusi- 
asm he shared with those who were 
bound for new lands. He told General 
W. S. Hancock that already more than 
fifty steamboats were trading regularly 
on the Upper Missouri, a part of the 
country he called the “best region of all 
our Territories.”'* At the same time he 
realized the effect of the movement 
upon his own problems and warned 
headquarters that with the growth in 
importance of the mountain regions 
military protection of the routes con- 
necting them was an absolute necessity. 
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"Charles F. Lummis, “Pioneer Transportation in 
America,’ Part II, McClure’s Magazine, XXVI, 
(November 1905), 84. 

"Sherman to Hancock, March 12, 1866. Division of 
the Mississippi, Letters Sent, 1865-1866. Records 
of the War Department, U. S. Army Commands, 
National Archives. 

“Sherman to John Rawlins, February 17, 1866. Di- 
vision of the Missouri, Letters Received, 1866- 
1868, Special File. Records of the War Depart- 
ment, U. S. Army Commands, National Archives. 
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Many hard-headed Westerners said “starve the 

savages.” The humane East objected. The Army 

was trapped in between. This is a field ration 
issue to treaty Indians. 





The nomadic tribes, however friendly, 
were increasingly obliged to live, in 
part, by raids upon wagon trains and 
small settlements. The very presence 
of white men offered a temptation that 
meant trouble.** 

The Indians were not the only ones 
tempted by the presence of another 
race; the whites themselves found it 
difficult to refrain from attacking the 
natives. In the new states and terri- 
tories governors frequently regarded 
the solution of local Indian problems 
as falling within their province. They 
knew that such duty normally belonged 
to the Federal Army but in cases of 
emergency, local volunteers had in the 
past been called upon. The governors 
were too often guilty of yielding to 
local clamor and declaring a state of 
emergency before the facts warranted 
such action. They were torn between a 
desire to wait for the Army, or take to 
the field at the head of locally raised 
troops with an opportunity for personal 
glory in the offing. 

The case of Montana furnishes the 
classic example of a ready-made Indian 
war and its local management, as well 
as the desire of a federal appointee to 
capitalize upon his situation. In 1867, 
Acting Governor Thomas Francis 
Meagher, a former brigadier general, 
loudly called for federal troops at a time 
when Sherman had but a single regular 
cavalry regiment in the entire moun- 
tain region. When the governor discov- 
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The constant pressure of westward immigration added a tremendous burden on the thinly-spread mili- 


tary. When the Montana gold strikes stirred get-rich-quick hopes in the East, Secretary of War 
Stanton was forced to allocate $5,000 and detail Capt. James L. Fisk and about 50 troopers, to 
escort wealth-seekers from Fort Abercrombie to Fort Benton. 





ered that no troops were available, he 
seized upon rumors that Red Cloud and 
his Sioux warrors were about to wipe 
out communities along the Yellowstone 
and hopeful of enhancing his own repu- 
tation, he called for volunteers. Despite 
Sherman’s warning that no money was 
available for such activities, Meagher 
raised a small force of miners, anxious 
for a grubstake, and took to the war- 
path. While the campaign fortunately 
resulted in few casualties for either side, 
since the volunteers seemed to have 
difficulty in locating the aggressors who 
were about to conquer their territory, a 
bill of over a million dollars was as- 
sessed against the federal government. 
Horses and equipment brought fancy 
prices in a mining community and many 
a half-broken Indian pony was sold to 
the volunteer organization for a sum 
that opened even a miner’s eyes. 
Meagher, who had hoped to gain suffi- 
cient fame to send him to the Senate 
when Montana became a state, did not 
live to realize his dreams. He fell from 
the deck of a river steamer at Fort Ben- 
ton, and was drowned, while on a trip 
to that river port to get more guns with 
which to fight. Sherman, who had cor- 
rectly called Meagher a stampeder, real- 
ized that with the coming of population 
he would have the problem of restrain- 
ing his own race, as well as the Indians. 

Another of the Army’s great enemies 
in the West was distance. Tiny settle- 
ments, hundreds of miles apart, de- 
mand protection that could not be 
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given. No sooner did soldiers go to the 
aid of one of them, than another cried 
out for help. The hit and run tactics 
of the Indians kept the soldiers con- 
stantly moving. Yet when the cavalry- 
men returned from a long chase, tired 
and hot, they usually had to resume the 
mundane task of repairing their quar- 
ters in anticipation of winter or haul 
firewood from miles away. “With al- 
most everything to do you can under- 
stand they have not much chance to 
hunt down horsethieving Indians whose 
lodges are in the Black Hills of the 
Cheyenne 400 miles off,’ wrote Sher- 
man from Fort Laramie in 1866. “It is 
these awful distances that make our 
problem out here so difficult.”'* 


Fortunately a great shrinker of dis- 
tances was poised at the Missouri River, 
ready to move across the forbidding 
stretches to the West. For decades the 
Army had faced the problem of supply- 
ing its remote frontier outposts. Now 
with its area of operations swelled to 
new proportions, the coming of the rail- 
road offered the only hope of combat- 
ting apparently insoluble problems of 
logistics. The great plains, with their 
continually shifting buffalo herds and 
rapidly moving horse-Indians presented 
quite a different picture than had the 
terrain east of the Mississippi. But there 
were compensations. The prairie was 


“Sherman to Rawlins, August 31, 1866. Division 
of the Missouri, Letters Received, 1866-1868, Spe- 
cial File. Records of the War Department, U. S 
Army Commands, National Archives. 























sufficiently level to accommodate a 
roadbed with a minimum of cutting and 
filling. In some cases the ties were laid 
directly upon the sod. The builders of 
the great Pacific Road demonstrated 
that as many as ten miles of track could 
be laid in a single day. 

Army men were delighted at the ex- 
pansion of the railroad in the Trans- 
Mississippi West during the years im- 
mediately following the war. From the 
time Sherman took command of the 
Military Division of the Missouri, in the 
summer of 1865, to his retirement in 
883 he regarded it as the final solution 
to the Indian problem, and said so re- 
peatedly. One of his first duties, in the 
new command, had been the inspection 
of the Union Pacific’s first few miles 
west of Omaha. Always the conserva- 
tive, he did not expect great results 
from the construction for a few years. 
But to his surprise his old friend Gen- 
eral G. M. Dodge, the Union Pacific’s 
chief engineer of construction, pushed 
the tracks westward with amazing 
speed. Meanwhile, in Kansas, the Union 
Pacific, Eastern Division (soon to be 
known as the Kansas Pacific) sped to- 








ward Fort Riley and instead of arching 
northward to join the main road, con- 
tinued on toward Denver. Within a few 
years the parallel lines marked off a 
wide corridor of country from which 
the Indians were driven. Now a wedge 
of white population projected westward 
to the mountains, shoving aside the 
tribes like a great snowplow. It was the 
beginning of the Indians’ final stand. 


The importance of the railroad to 
military planning was demonstrated in 
the spring of 1866 when a new depart- 
ment, named after the Platte River 
which it followed, was marked off from 
Omaha westward to Utah. Long and 
serpentine in appearance, the Depart- 
ment of the Platte covered the Union 
Pacific’s main route and its command- 
ing general was ordered to give full 


“Sherman to General Philip St. George Cooke, 
March 28, 1866. Division of the Missouri, Letters 
Received, 1866-1868, Special File. Records of the 
War Department, U. S. Army Commands, Na- 
tional Archives. 

Sherman to Dodge, January 18, 1867. Grenville 
Dodge Papers, XIV, State Department of History 
and Archives, Des Moines, Iowa. 


"Henry Morgan Stanley, My Early Travels and 
Adventures in America and Asia. (New York, 
1895), I, 210, 211. 





Last Chance Gulch, M. T., 1865, was among the teeming bonanza camps which drew immigrants 


through Indian-infested territory and burdened the Army. 




















The tide of building and abandoning military posts 
lishment as Fort Keogh was a case of “too little, 





ebbed back and forth. Such an elaborate estab- 
too late.” It was built after the Custer tragedy. 





protection to working parties along the 
road. As Sherman explained to him, the 
railroad was eminently suited to mili- 
tary purposes and he proposed to sup- 
port it to the limit.’® Euthusiastically 
he told Grenville Dodge that “I regard 
this Road of yours as the solution of 
‘our Indian affairs’.”’* When the Indians 
objected to the appearance of railroads 
in their country, Sherman bridled, and 
bluntly told them “We will build iron 
roads, and you cannot stop the locomo- 
tive any more than you can stop the 
sun or the moon, and you must submit, 
and do the best you can.”?* This brought 
cheers from the young city of Cheyenne 
and a prediction that the advance of 
the road meant “the grave of the Lo 
family is dug.”** 

But the final resting place of the na- 
tives was not quite prepared. There 
were to be many examples that Lo, the 
poor Indian, was alive and kicking. 
However, the coming of the rails into 
western country had already begun to 
alter the military-Indian situation, proof 
of which was seen in their influence 
upon the much-contested Bozeman 
Trail. That cut-off, used by the whites 
at considerable risks, had necessitated 
the building of a string of protective 
forts north of Fort Laramie into Mon- 
tana. The objections of the Sioux were 
sufficiently violent to keep them under 
a constant state of siege. It was with 
considerable relief to Sherman that 
General Grant approved their abandon- 
ment early in 1868. Army men argued 
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that Montana could be as easily reached 
by way of Corinne, Utah, soon to be 
served by rail, and the intervening 
country was not controlled by particu- 
larly dangerous Indians. The Sioux re- 
garded the Bozeman Trail’s abandon- 
ment as a victory, and Sherman did not 
argue. He was glad to free the troops 
who had tried to guard it for other 
equally pressing duties.’® In effect, the 
railroad had given him more men. 

Upon the completion of the Pacific 
Railroad, Sherman, now commanding 
the Army of the United States, turned 
his attention to other sections of the 
West. He advised Phil Sheridan, who 
had succeeded him in the western com- 
mand, to watch the construction of the 
new Northern Pacific with particular 
care for “it will help to bring the Indian 
problem for a final solution.”*° Even the 
Indian Bureau had to agree. In 1872 
its commissioner admitted that the new 
line would “solve the great Sioux prob- 
lem” and serve as part of a great corral 
for that warlike tribe. In places like 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico the coming of the railroad would 
accomplish a like result and “multiply 
fourfold the striking force of the Army 
in that section.”*? 


* Cheyenne Leader, November 14, 1867. 

* Sherman to General C. C. Augur, February 28, 
1868. Augur Papers, Illinois State Historical 
Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

* Sherman to Sheridan, September 26, 1872. Sher- 
man-Sheridan Correspondence, Volume I. Division 
of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 

** Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
1872. 42 Cong., 3 Sess., House Exec. Doc. 1, pt. 
5 (Serial 1560), p. 397. 
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This fine study of Gen. Custer and his 7th Cavalry staff was taken in the Black Hills in 1874 

by Wm. Illingworth of St. Paul, Minn. Custer is lying down, center; his brother Tom is at extreme 

left; Major Reno is third from right; the Scout, Bloody Knife stands before tent door; and Col. Grant 
sits with legs crossed in front of the Indian, Others are unidentified. 





Sherman had said these things for 
some time and as the rail network 
spread, he continued to preach its 
worth. There was no single enterprise 
in which the United States had a great- 
er interest, he told the Secretary of 
War, than the extension of the Northern 
Pacific.** The Southern Pacific was like- 
wise important and he personally 
thanked its Vice President, predicting 
that the line would be a “great civil- 
izer” in the Southwest.** After touring 
the West with President Hayes in 1880 
the General was willing to say that the 
railroad had completely revolutionized 
the country during the past few years. 
In his final report, written in 1883, he 
attributed the general condition of 
peace in the West to three principal 
factors: The presence of the Army, the 
heavy influx of settlers, and the rail- 
roads. Of these factors he called the 
railroads the most significant.** 

Gradually the West was fenced off, 
and as the rails criss-crossed its great 
stretches of mountain and plains the 
tribes were surrounded. Meanwhile, 
along the sprouting branches of steel, 
settlements clung like fungi, gradually 
spreading over the land. When danger 
from the Indians threatened, troops 
were quickly dispatched, traveling in a 
single day distances that formerly took 
them a month. At last the great enemy 
—distance—was controlled. But years 
of discomfort, sacrifice, and frustration 
on the part of the Army had preceded 








the arrival of this condition. 

The defense of the last frontier had 
presented the American Army with 
problems that were both unique and 
perplexing. If the great plains altered 
methods of farmers who had learned 
their trade in the tree area east of the 
Mississippi, the change was no less true 
for the soldiers. Some understanding of 
the new conditions by the American 
public would have made the transition 
easier for military men, but as the cen- 
tury progressed they came to expect 
little sympathy and patiently they made 
the necessary adjustments. 

Gone now was the earlier notion of a 
fixed frontier, a chain of protective 
posts to fend off Indians from the West. 
The frontier’s advance guard now 
plunged headlong into Indian country 
in a frontal attack and was momentar- 
ily swallowed up in a land of illimitable 
distances. So rapid was the ensuing 
change, so fluid the situation, that the 
military frontier was never quite fixed 
until the final battle had been fought. 
Like a traveling road show the troopers 
periodically struck their tents and 
moved on. They were, in Sherman’s 
words, the picket line of civilization. 
= Reports of Inspection Made in the Summer of 

1877 by Generals P. H. Sheridan and W. T. 

Sherman of Country North of the Union Pacific 

Railroad, (Washington, 1878), 28. 

** Sherman to David D. Colton, September 26, 1878. 

Alta California (San Francisco), October 2, 1878. 
* Annual Report of W. T. Sherman, October 27, 

1883. 48 Cong., 1 Sess., House Exec. Doc. 1, pt. 

2 (Serial 2182) pp. 45, 46. 
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Even after the major battles had all ended, the Army stayed in the field. This is Troop C, 8th Cavalry, 
tending to the Indian “trouble” that started to stir on the Big Cheyenne River in 1890. 





Gone too were the solid, even com- 
fortable, posts of old. In exchange the 
soldier found himself deep in hostile 
country, opposed not only by a dan- 
gerous human adversary but threatened 
by nature itself. His waking hours were 
usually occupied with the ever-present 
task of keeping alive. The search for 
fuel, water and building materials was 
constant. Easterners found it difficult 
to believe the distances these necessary 
items frequently were hauled. 

Transportation of both men and sup- 
plies was arduous in the extreme and 
the navigable rivers of the Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys were sorely missed. 
Only an unsatisfactory facsimile, the 
shallow and snag-filled Missouri River, 
served the plains. Other western water- 
ways, dignified with the name “river,” 
were not only unsuited for transporta- 
tion purposes but were mean and 
treacherous just to cross. 

Physical difficulties were not uncom- 
mon to the soldier and their presence 
was within his comprehension. Idealog- 
ical barriers were harder to understand. 
From the establishment of the govern- 
ment there had been Indian wars, con- 
ducted, with some modifications, like 
other wars. If the technique of fighting 
was somewhat different, the general 
purpose was not. A tribe on the war- 
path was an avowed enemy, and a body 
of soldiers was sent out to give battle. 
The American people approved, and 
supported the idea. But in the post- 
Civil War era, the country was at peace 
and, in general, military collisions with 
the Indians were regarded as cam- 
paigns, not wars. The duty was in the 
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nature of a police action. That it should 
be short-lived, and effective, was as- 
sumed by the public. 

It was the enemy at his rear that the 
soldier did not understand. A rising 
body of humanitarians, bent upon sav- 
ing the last of the natives, cried out in 
protest at every collision and filled east- 
ern papers with condemnation of the 
Army. The general public took the posi- 
tion that since this was a time of peace, 
the Army should be reduced and there 
was an inclination to support the new 
sponsors of the Indians, rather than the 
military men. As a crowning blow an 
old soldier, now President, appeared to 
have cast his vote with the peace camp. 
Grant’s Quaker Policy confused an al- 
ready complex and controversial prob- 
lem at a time when the Army was be- 
leaguered by enemies at both front and 
rear. 

Historically, the American peace time 
Army has been held in rather low es- 
teem by the nation; and for two decades 
or more after the Civil War, a period 
cf revulsion to war after four years of 
bloody conflict, this was the situation. 
Unfortunately they were decades of un- 
precedented American development, of 
extreme pressure upon the remaining 
Indian tribes, and a time when an ade- 
quate military force was required to 
separate the races in collision. Because 
it was not available the nation was con- 
fronted by what it chose to call its “In- 
dian Problem,” the solution of which 
brought glory to neither the Army, the 
Interior Department, nor the American 
people. 
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The author of CUSTER’S LUCK, that brilliant book which is now 


established as one of the most widely read, definitive works on 


the Western Indian Wars, cites a 


little known incident, long 


buried in history by the impact of Custer’s Massacre. 
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Major Brisbin’s Relief of Fort Pease 


A prelude to the bloody Little Big Horn Massacre 
By Edgar I. Stewart 


In 1875, a group of traders from Bozeman constructed a trading 
post—Fort Pease—on the left bank of the Yellowstone River opposite 


and a few miles below its confluence with the Big Horn.’ 


Never a 


military post, it was hoped this this would become an important factor 
in the economic life of the territory when the river traffic—expected 
to develop with the coming of the steamboat to the river—should fully 


materialize. 


But for the moment, the founders of 
Fort Pease, Montana Territory, con- 
tented themselves with a more immedi- 
ate pursuit, the securing of wolfskins, 
and trading. For the few months that 
the fort was in active operation it was 
used entirely as a trading post. 

The small development, consisting of 
a series of log huts connected by a pali- 
sade of cottonwood logs enclosing an 


area some 200 feet square, was built on 
land which the Sioux claimed as their 
own. Since these Indians regarded the 
establishment as an invasion of their 
hunting grounds, the garrison was in 





The New York Times called “Custer’s Luck” by 
Edgar I. Stewart the best Western non-fiction piece of 
1955. In our judgment it is the most comprehensive 
single study ever to appear on the massive subject of 
Indian Wars—and delightful reading, as well. Mr. 
Stewart, a professor of history at Eastern Washington 
College, has contributed much work to this magazine. 
We are nleased that he has so honored us again. 
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Another fort built after the Custer Battle was Ft. Custer at the confluence of the Big Horn and Little 
B'g Horn Rivers. Had it existed earlier it might have helped Fort Pease and possibly prevented the 


Custer disaster. 





a state of siege almost from the begin- 
ning. Individual members could leave 
the protection of the friendly stockade 
only at the risk of their lives. The Sioux, 
shortly, became so bold and insolent as 
to threaten the post itself with attack. 
So constant was the Sioux siege that 
members of the garrison secured daily 
food and fuel only with great difficulty 
and danger. 

On the tenth of February, the Bozeman 
Times reported the arrival, two days be- 
fore, of B. F. Dexter. He had left Fort 
Pease on the twenty-second of January, 
in company with seventeen other men, 
most of whom had merely transferred 
their activities to other places (although 
a few came on to Bozeman). 

Dexter reported that during the 
month of January almost continuous 
fighting had gone on between the mem- 
bers of the garrison and the Indians. On 
one occasion, three trappers had been 
surprised in camp on Pryor’s Creek by 
the Indians and had lost all of their pos- 
sessions, horses, equipment, and even 
their coats. The men—the newspaper 
referred to them as “the boys”—had 
been occupied in preparing supper, and 
the Indians had been able to approach 
within ten feet before their presence 
was discovered. Dexter reported that 
about three hundred Indians were in 
the party that attacked the three men 
and said that the usual proportion was 
about one hundred Indians for every 
white man. Although he stressed large 
size of the Indian parties he apparently 
did not regard the situation as being 
too serious, for at the same time, he an- 
nounced his intention of returning to 
Fort Pease about the first of March. His 
plans called for prospecting on Goose 
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Creek and ultimately making his way 
to the Black Hills.” 

On the eighteenth of February, 1876, 
the Bozeman Avant-Courier noted the 
arrival of a party of seven men from 
Fort Pease. This group included Taylor 
Blivins, previously reported killed by 
the Sioux, and P. W. McCormick. The 
two reported that they had been dis- 
couraged by the constant hostility of the 
Sioux, which prevented much progress 
either in hunting or trapping. Other- 
wise, they believed that they would 
have done quite well. They said that 
forty-one men remained at the fort. The 
number was sufficient, in their estima- 
tion, only to hold off the hostile Indians 
until a relief column could be organized 
and sent to the assistance of the post.* 

Based on this information, appeal for 
military aid and assistance was immedi- 
ately telegraphed to Brigadier General 
Alfred H. Terry, at U. S. Army Depart- 
ment Headquarters in St. Paul. 

With approval of the Department 
Commander having been granted, Major 
James Brisbin (known to his troops as 
“Grasshopper Jim” because of his fer- 
vent belief in the agricultural possibili- 
ties of Montana Territory) who only re- 
cently had assumed command at Fort 
Ellis, left that fort, February 22, with a 
battalion consisting of Companies F, G, 
H, and L of the Second United States 
Cavalry. This also included a detach- 
ment of twelve men of Company C of 
the Seventh Infantry, under command 
of Lieutenant Quinton. They were in 


"See “Fort Pease, The First Attempted Settlement 
in Yellowstone Valley,” by Clyde McLemore, 


Montana Magazine of History, Vol. I1, No. 1, Jan., 
1953, for a good detailed account of the life of this 
trading post. 

? Bozeman Times, Feb. 10, 1876. 

* Bozeman Avant-Courier, Feb. 18, 1876. 
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Some of these officers, relaxing at Fort Ellis, M. T. in this W. H. Jackson photo of 1871, may have 

served with Major Brisbin in the relief of Fort Pease. Left to right they include: Lt. Grugan, Capt. 

Thompson, Lt. Wright, Lt. Doane, Capt. Forsyth, Asst. Surgeon Campbell, Physician Whitewood, Lt. 

Hamilton, Bvt.-Col. Baker, Capt. Ball, Lt. Jerome, Capt. Tyler, Lt. McClernand and Lt. Schofteld, 
mostly of the 2nd Cavalry. 





charge of both a Gatling gun and a 
twelve pound “Napoleon” gun. Fifteen 
civilian volunteers from the town of 
Bozeman and a train of supply wagons, 
completed the complement, total 
strength of which was 14 officers, 192 
enlisted men, and 15 citizens. 

The column marched fourteen miles 
the first day out, crossing the divide 
between Fort Ellis and the Yellowstone 
River by way of Bozeman Pass. The 
next day they covered twenty-two 
miles, probably camping that night a 
short distance below the present site, 
the city of Livingston. On the twenty- 
fourth, they marched fifteen miles, then 
forded the river to the right bank, mov- 
ing down two miles more before going 
into camp.* 

On the twenty-fifth, seven miles 
brought them to the “Bowlder.” (Lewis 
and Clark called it “Rivers Across” 
from the fact that Big Timber and 
Boulder creeks enter the Yellowstone 
River from opposite sides of the 
stream.) An additional eight miles 
brought them to “Point of Rocks” on 
the Yellowstone. They apparently cov- 
ered another five miles before going 
into camp. 

The next day, the twenty-sixth, saw 
only a short march, eleven miles being 
covered in the course of which they 
crossed Bridger Creek. Although signs 
of Indians in the vicinity were strong, 
and the members of the command were 











alerted to the possibility of being 
“jumped” by the Sioux, they were sur- 
prised and relieved when none of the 
hostiles elected to stand their ground 
or attack. Thus the column was able to 
pass through without any molestation.° 

On the twenty-seventh, the military 
party made two crossings of the river, 
both being made on ice. Major Brisbin’s 
expedition camped that night not far 
from the present town of Columbus, 
near the junction of the Stillwater with 
the Yellowstone River. Here Lieutenant 
Schofield, with 25 citizens and 30 Crow 
Indians, joined the command. He had 
been sent on, in advance, to visit Crow 
Agency and enlist the services of as 
many citizens and Indians as he could. 
The next morning an additional 24 
Crows came in, bringing the number of 
scouts to a total of 54, an extremely 
welcome addition to the command, since 
the Crows were the inveterate and he- 
reditary enemies of the Sioux. These 
additions were made despite the efforts 
of some persons who had preceded the 
soldiers to the Agency, carrying unfa- 
vorable reports as to the purposes of 
the expedition with the aim of discour- 
aging any prospective volunteers. Such 
“sratuitous advice” it was remarked was 


‘ The itinerary of Brisbin’s march, as well as his tele- 


gram from the mouth of the Big Horn, are to be 
found in 44th Congress, First Session, House Exec- 
utive Document, No. 184, pp. 49-51. 


Bozeman Times, March 16, 1876. 
*Bozeman Times, March 2, 1876. 
















































“not appreciated by the military.”’ Re- 


ports reaching Bozeman from Fort 
Pease indicated that the Indians had 
disappeared with the coming of cold 
weather. Other opinion expressed was 
that Brisbin’s column would experience 
little difficulty “in finding the Sioux 
and getting a fight out of them.” 

By the first of March, the column had 
reached Baker’s Battleground and push- 
ing on, had crossed to the right bank 
of the river before going into camp. 
Here, near the mouth of Pryor Creek, 
while the horses of Company G were 
being watered, the ice broke and a num- 
ber of the animals were pitched into the 
wintry stream. All were rescued except 
three horses, two Indian ponies, and a 
mule which were swept under by the 
extremely swift current and drowned. 
This was the only accident suffered dur- 
ing the expedition.* 

The next day the party covered twen- 
ty miles, camping that night near the 
base of Pompey’s Pillar. On the third of 
March, they again crossed the river, and 
marched on Stanley’s trail of 1873 for 
a distance of twenty miles before mak- 
ing a dry camp at a point about six 
miles back from the stream. 

On March 4, the Military “rescue” 
party arrived at Fort Pease, having cov- 
ered sixteen miles in a march which 
involved two crossings of the river. 
Brisbin’s detachment camped outside 
the stockade. On investigation they 
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This group of Sioux, including Chief Hump, seen 
here in dancing costumes, may have been among 
those who harrassed Fort Pease. 





found only nineteen survivors—eighteen 
white men and one negro. Six men had 
been killed and eight wounded by the 
Indians. Fortunately, the remainder had 
escaped by making their way to the set- 
tlement through Sioux infested country. 
Major Brisbin found no Indians and 
learned that none had been seen re- 
cently. But there was plenty of evidence 
that small parties were in the vicinity. 
The expedition discovered five war 
lodges, estimated to have housed about 
sixty-two warriors, located at the mouth 
of the Big Horn River. Their occupants 
were said to have fled south “with the 
utmost precipitation when they saw the 
cavalry column.’ Indicative of their 
haste was the fact that they left moc- 
casins, medicine bags, and axes in camp. 
It was the opinion of rescued and res- 
cuers alike that these Indians had been 
watching the men at the fort, hoping 
to pick off any who ventured out or 
who dared attempt a return to the set- 
tlements. 

Brisbin’s scouts brought in a mass of 
contradictory reports. Some felt that the 
Sioux were abandoning the immediate 
vicinity of the Big Horn and Little Big 
Horn Rivers and moving farther east- 
ward to the Rosebud. Others reported 
a heavy trail of at least five hundred 
hostiles going north toward the Mussel- 
shell River.'® Since these were heading 
in the direction of Fort Peck, the opinion 
was expressed that they were Sioux 
who were returning to that Agency to 
await the departure of the troops before 
again taking the warpath.'' Scouts were 
recalled and again sent out in all direc- 
tions. But they were unable to discover 
further signs of the presence of hostile 
Indians in the immediate vicinity, al- 
though some scouted as far as the 
mouth of the Little Big Horn. 


"Bozeman Times, March 2, 1876. 

Avant-Courier, March 17, 1876. 
* Bozeman Avant-Courier, March 17, 1876. 
” Bozeman Avant-Courier, March 17, 1876. 
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In the meantime, the fort was evacu- 
ated, and all of the traders started back 
with Brisbin’s detachment. (Some of 
them apparently with considerable re- 
luctance.) All valuable property was 
removed with the idea of transporting 
it to a place of comparative safety. For 
some unknown reason, one gun—a field 
piece—was left behind and the flag was 
also left flying. 

Major Brisbin, apparently in a state 
of indecision, seems to have wanted to 
scout further, in the hope of discovering 
the exact whereabouts and strength of 
the enemy. But he was prevented from 
doing this because of an acute shortage 
of forage for the livestock. This fact, 
along with the advent of bad weather, 
compelled an immediate return to 
Fort Ellis. The party traversed much 
the same route followed in coming out. 

The first day, they covered only eight 
miles, making one crossing of the river 
twice in the course of an eighteen mile 
march. The fine weather, which had 
prevailed until the day before their ar- 
rival at Fort Pease, was now bitterly 
cold. Members of the command suf- 
fered considerably from exposure. The 
cold, coupled with shortage of forage, 
was especially hard on the animals, 
many of which gave out and had to be 
abandoned while others were shot.'* 

On the night of March 8, the column 
camped near Pompey’s Pillar. Two 
nights later, it was at the mouth of Can- 
yon Creek, about eight miles above the 
present city of Billings. On the twelfth, 
the expedition reached Countryman’s 
Ranch, near the mouth of the Still- 
water. On the fifteenth they crossed 
the Yellowstone River for the last time, 
crossing to Hot Spring Creek and mov- 
ing upstream twelve miles before going 
into camp. 

Major Brisbin and Captain Tyler 
there left the column in command of 


~ Bozeman Times, March 16, 1876. 
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, Congress, First Session, House Executive 
ument, No. 184, pp. 50-51. 





Captain Ball, while they pushed on 
ahead to Fort Ellis. The ambulance in 
which they were riding broke through 
the ice while crossing Boulder Creek, 
throwing both men into the water. The 
chilled officers sat up all night, drying 
their clothes and blankets.’* They ar- 
rived at Fort Ellis on the fifteenth, two 
days ahead of the column. 

The expedition covered a total of 398 
miles, of which 208 had been on the out- 
ward march while the return journey 
had covered only 190 miles. 

On arriving at Ellis, the troops found 
that during their absence orders had 
arrived for another movement east- 
ward, a part of the campaign against the 
Sioux and Northern Cheyenne Indians 
that was to culminate in the famous Bat- 
tle of the Little Big Horn River, where 
Custer and his command perished. The 
four companies of the Second Cavalry 
were about to retrace the journey just 
completed. 

On the day that Major Brisbin’s ex- 
pedition arrived at Fort Ellis, five com- 
panies of the Seventh Infantry were to 
leave Fort Shaw in northern Montana, 
en route to Fort Ellis, to participate in 
that disastrous “Custer” campaign. 

In another part of Montana Territory, 
Colonel J. J. Reynolds, with a cavalry 
detachment from both the Second and 
Third Cavalry regiments, had just at- 
tacked an Indian camp on the Little 
Powder, succeeding only in making a 
grand fiasco of the whole affair. 

Thus the Master of the Tragedy was 
beginning to bring together various, 
ominous threads. Soon these would be 
woven into a bloody patchwork on the 
desolate ridges above the Little Big 
Horn. The tortured bodies of George 
Armstrong Custer and his troopers 
would add the warp and woof to make 
the Nation’s most famous and most re- 
patched Indian battle a part of the 
tapestry of history—a crazy quilt pat- 
tern which even today defies credulity. 

| THE Enp | 
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BY WALLACE DAVID COBURN 
As told the author by Maj. Will A. Logan) 


Glacier National Park had just been 
established and Major Will A. Logan 
had been appointed to the highly prized 
post of Superintendent. In celebration 
of which high honor, the Major gave a 
whiteman farewell feast to a few of his 


closest friends. 
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As most students of the battle, and any 
reputable historian, will agree, this essen- 
tially, is not documented history. But Major 
Logan was an intelligent and able man. He 
was a youthful participant, serving under 
Gibbon, in the tragic Battle of the Little 
Big Horn. Therefore his story, as related 
afterwards in this form by Wallace Coburn, 
is a vital PART of history. At the least it 
is fascinating story material. Since this was 
published only as a limited-edition booklet } 
two decades ago, very few people have 
ever heard of it. Rather than change it by 


editing and footnoting, we decided that our 
best service would be to present the sub- 
ject in unexpurgated form. We offer it as 
one of many—but a very unique one—in 
the mass of contentious, contradictory and 
debatable papers arising from the wiping 
out of the 7th Cavalry on that terrible June 
day in 1876. We are deeply obligated to 
Mrs. Wallace Coburn for the privilege of 
offering this intriguing version to the 


public. 
—THE EDITORS. 
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THE BATTLE 





OF THE 





LITTLE BIG HORN 





True story and authentic details of how 
the gallant Seventh Cavalry met death 
behind Gen. George Armstrong Custer. 


The banquet was held at the Agency 
of the Belknap Indian Reservation on 
Milk River, Montana, of which Agency 
he had been superintendent for some 
years. 

The male guests were United States 
Senator Thomas H. Carter, who had 
fathered the Glacier Park project 
through Congress; General Beatty; State 
Senator Ben D. Phillips, and myself. 

The lady guests were Mrs. Thomas 
H. Carter, her sister, Miss Galen, of 
Helena, Montana, and Miss Mary Bryce. 

The day of the dinner party, Major 
Logan and his gracious wife met us at 
the Great Northern Railway station in 
Harlem, Montana, and drove us across 
the river to their official home in an 
ambulance drawn by four mules in real 
old military style, and we were soon 
sitting at table thoroughly enjoying the 
sincere friendship of our charming 
friends. 

At the end of the repast, Mrs. Logan 
led her lady guests, Mrs. Carter and her 
sister, Miss Galen, out to the front 
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Montana Frontier Artist E. S. Paxson’s famous painting of the Custer Battle. 








porch, leaving us five men to smoke 
and reminisce. 

Miss Bryce, a very intimate friend 
and house guest of the Logans, also re- 
mained in the room in a sort of draped 
alcove near the table, with the two 
little Logan: girls. 

The subject of our conversation drift- 
ed to the famous battle of the Little 
Big Horn, where the dashing General 
George A. Custer, with his dauntless 
men, were wiped out by the equally 
fearless fighting Sioux and Cheyenne 
warriors, who were making one of their 
last stands against the treaty-breaking, 
unscrupulous Paleface, in a heroic but, 
alas, futile and pathetic struggle for 
their home lands and liberty. 

We five men were close friends of 
many years standing. In fact, we could 
express our views in perfect candor or 
confide our secrets in safety. Conse- 
quently none of us considered it out of 
order when Major Logan startlingly re- 
marked: 


“Gentlemen, I was the first white 
man to arrive on that ghastly, blood- 
drenched battleground after the fight- 
ing was ended, and it is my desire this 
day, while we are gathered together, 
and who knows but what it may be for 
the last time, to divulge to- you certain 
secret information of that terrible and 
uncalled for battle. In fact, with your 
permission, and relying on our friend- 
ship, to keep secret this information, 
under a certain condition, I am going fo 
tell you the true story of the so-called 
“Custer Massacre.” 

The condition mentioned is: That the 
story be kept a strict secret as long as 
Mrs. Custer remains on this earth. The 
reason for this pledge will be made 
clear to you further along as I relate 
the story. 

Now, gentlemen, listen closely, and 
remember—on the death of Mrs. Custer 
this story must be given to the public. 

Major Logan then turned gravely to 
me and said: 
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“Wallace, inasmuch as you are the 
youngest of this party and should out- 
live the others, you will most probably 
be the lucky one to give the truth to 
the world.” 

Then, with flashing eyes and stern 
voice, our host emphatically exclaimed 
to all of us as a whole: 

“When the right time comes the true 
facts must be told. Not only is our his- 
tory entitled to the truth, but far great- 
er is it our honest duty to the memory 
of the real—but for years unsung— 
heroes (both red as well as white) who 
met their fate and shed their blood glo- 
riously on that tragic field. Let honor 
and glory go where it belongs—the 
truth must out—one of us must tell it 


“I will start my story at the morning 
of June 23rd, 1876. That was the morn- 
ing General Custer, under written or- 
ders from General Terry, started up the 
Rosebud River to scout out and care- 
fully reconnoiter the main stronghold of 
the Indians, which, judging from fresh 
signs discovered by Major Reno and a 
detail of troops from the Seventh Cav- 
alry, was rightfully thought to be lo- 
cated in the valley of the Little Big 
Horn where the Indians were supposed 
to be busily engaged in hunting buffalo. 

“IT was about seventeen and had been 
a member of the famous Seventh Cav- 
alry under Custer as a scout, but my 
father, Captain William Logan, who was 
to stay with Gibbon, had managed to 



































to the world. I hope you will all agree have me transferred to his command in 
with me. order to have me with him in the big 

“Here are the facts: fight, which we all knew was only a 
few days off. 

“This transfer was much against my 
youthful ambition and desire for I want- 
ed to ride and fight with the gallant 
als Custer and his fighting Seventh. 

“Little did I dream that this lucky 
move on my father’s part was to be the 
means of saving my scalp, for in all 
probability I would have gone down like 
my comrades if I had marched. 

“What a splendid sight it was that 
June morning as the gallant Seventh 
forded the stream and lined up on the 
opposite shore. There never was a finer 
regiment of Cavalry. Every trooper was 
a veteran. Never were there finer cav- 
alry horses as they held their places in 
the formation, their wet hides gleaming 
in the sun, each one eagerly listening 
for the bugle call telling him to go. Oh, 
how I yearned to be over there in my 
saddle with the grand old Seventh... 
the stalwart Custer dressed so pictur- 
pesquely in his white buckskin, fur-col- 
lared and broad-brimmed hat. I guess I 
dropped some tears as I watched them 
start their death march. 


“Just about that time, General Gib- 
bon called across to Custer and said: 





A rare study by D. F. Barry of George Armstrong 
Custer in his buckskin plains uniform 











“Don’t forget, General, to wait for 
us.’ 

“I can see Custer yet as he stood up 
in his stirrups, waved his hat, his long 
yellow hair flying in the breeze, as he 
laughingly shouted back: 

“*Don’t worry, General, I shall wait!’ 


“But he didn’t. And that was the last 
we saw of him alive. 

“On the evening of the 25th of June 
we were within a short distance of the 
valley of the Little Big Horn, with no 
news of or from General Custer. Fresh 
signs told us that we were in close prox- 
imity of a great Indian encampment. 
Both generals, Terry and Gibbon, were 
greatly worried about Custer’s where- 
abouts and failure to carry out General 
Terry's orders to report through the 
scouts furnished for that purpose. After 
darkness set in, General Terry dis- 
patched me out into the night with in- 
structions to find Custer if possible, and 
hand him new written orders and in- 
formation regarding our movements. 

“I was mounted splendidly and rode 
forward slowly and with great caution 
in the direction of the Little Big Horn 
Valley. About 2 A. M., I should judge, 
the mixed sound of many voices and 
war drums came faintly on the night 
breeze and I stopped my horse to listen. 
The noise came from almost straight 
ahead. My horse showed distinct signs 
of alertness. I pressed forward slowly, 
stopping many times to listen and peer 
into the darkness and watch my horse’s 
ears for danger signs. 

“IT carefully kept off the sky line and 
rode along the sides of the hills paral- 
leling the gulches and coulees. After 
perhaps a mile of this kind of stalking, 
the sounds became loud and clear. In- 
dian victory songs intermingled with 





Beside myself, Mary I. Bryce is the only person 
now living who heard Major Will Logan relate his 
aN story. Miss Bryce promptly verified the facts, and 
4 I hereby acknowledge a deep debt of appreciation 
for her kind and unselfish efforts to locate Mrs. 
Will Logan and two daughters for me. I am deeply 
obligated, also, to Mabel Boggess-Moffitt, who so 
ably edited and gave valuable and enthusiastic 
assistance. —D. W. C. 





Capt. Tom Custer, the 7th Cavalry Leader’s 

brother, who was horribly mutilated in death by 

the infuriated savaces at the Little Bic Horn. He 

won two Congressional Medals of Honor in the 
Civil War. 





discordant bugle tones, shrill yelling and 
loud laughter indicated to me that a 
great celebration of some kind was be- 
ing held. 

“Warily I pressed forward around the 
base of a bluff and suddenly came with- 
in full view of a wild, weird, nerve- 
numbering exhibition of Indian acting, 
far beyond the power of human tongue 
to describe. Mere words cannot begin 
to express what I saw that night. 

“Countless campfires flared and flick- 
ered on the jubilant war-painted faces, 
fancy costumed warriors singing and 
dancing and boasting the scalps and 
counting coups on their coo-sticks. Hun- 
dreds of painted warriors circling, ca- 
vorting and darting here and there on 
their feather - bedecked, painted war 
ponies of all colors. Every now and then 
a group of warriors would come dashing 
into the scene from different directions 
out of the darkness, yell certain infor- 
mation, and immediately other braves 
would wheel their mounts out of the 
play and go dashing off into the hills. 
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“T could hear intermittent rifle firing 
coming from a ridge two or three miles 
away, while from several points closer 
in, not infrequently lone shots would 
ring out. 

“For a long interval I was almost 
dazed, then realizing that the Indians 
were too busy celebrating to have 
guards out, and that it was my duty to 
solve this mystery, I resolved to be on 
my way while it was still dark. 

“Forward I rode into a sagebrush 
swale at the foot of the bluff. My horse 
hesitated and commenced snorting a 
soft warning, while his ears shot for- 
ward in various directions, then stopped 




















in his tracks. With my pistol in my 
hand I quietly as possible backed into 
the deep shadows of the hill and peered 
into the grey and brown sagebrush mot- 
tled foreground, my eyes alert for dan- 
ger signs. Not a movement of any kind 
in the swale and my horse turned his 
attention to the celebrators in the back- 
ground along the river. 


“The grey of dawn then came, and 
revealed to my startled eyes a fearful 
sight—ghastly, naked, mutilated dead 
bodies lay scattered and in groups 
throughout the little swale, intermingled 
with stripped dead horses. As the light 
grew stronger I could see corpses on the 
hills and down on the river in most any 
direction I gazed, I was literally stunned 
at the stupendous reality that my eyes 
revealed to me. For I knew Custer and 
his men had fought and been defeated 
by the Indians. It was unbelievable and 
yet it must be true, my tortured mind 
told me. 

“Spurring my horse, I hurried to the 
crest of a nearby hill, where I held a 
commanding position and adjusted my 
field glasses on the Indians. 





The first military burials were hurried and 
badly done, as shown in this L. A. Huffman 
photo a few years after the battle, here and right. 
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Artist J. K. Ralston’s epic 18-feet canvas “After The Battle,” unveiled on the 79th anniversary of the 
Custer Battle at the Montana State Historical Museum during impressive ceremonies. Of scores of 
paintings, it is the only one that depicts with scholarly accuracy the terrible finality and carnage of the 
massacre. Thirty-nine documented incidents, representing much of the significant facts distilled by 
historians in the past three-quarters of a century, are incorporated. These include the taking of Gen. 
Custer’s watch by a squaw, the mutilation of bodies, looting, scalping and incredible confusion of the 
savage aftermath of this most publicized of all American Indian Battles. Through the dust, in the 
distance, are the gigantic encampments of the Sioux and Cheyenne and their herds of some 30,000 
ponies, already beginning to move away from the columns of troops known to be converging on the 
area. The dramatic painting is owned by Don Foote of Billings, Montana. 


“The women were now hurriedly on the head of his lance or under the 
breaking camp while the revelry of the chin of his war pony. Another fierce 
bucks was still going on at full speed brave would be garbed in a misfitting 
and enthusiasm. Through my glasses I army shirt or jacket along with breech- 
could get every detail clearly. One troop clout, moccasins, painted legs and fancy 
of warriors—I now realized—was bur- war bonnet. They paraded in squads of 
lesquing the white cavalry, yelling, fours and eights and single file, proudly 
singing and laughing uproariously as brandishing the troop guidons to the 
they tooted the captured bugles and lu-_ tooting of the dead trumpeters’ bugles. 
dicrously attempted the drills. 

“The uniforms stripped from the sol- 
diers were divided among the warriors, 
as far as they would go, and worn in 
most grotesque manner. For instance, 
one would be wearing the striped blue 
cavalry pants, his painted body naked 
from the knife-belt up, while the jaunty 
cavalry cap, tied at an angle to his 
scalplock, adorned his head, and the 
bloody scalp of a soldier dangled limply 


Wolves, looters and itinerant bands of Indians 

later desecrated the battlefield unnecessarily, 

since all of the real loot vanished on the day 
of the massacre. 














“One fine looking warrior rode back 
and forth through the camp with a dark 
looking object speared on the head of 
his long, fur-wrapped war lance, chant- 
ing his victory song and counting coups. 
This distinguished looking brave was 
later identified as the famous Sioux, 
Rain-in-the-Face, and the trophy he ex- 
hibited on the head of his lance was 
the heart of Colonel Tom Custer (the 
General’s brother), thereby fulfilling 
a vow the great warrior had made 
shortly after he had _ suffered the 
indignity of false imprisonment for a 
couple of weeks in the guard-house of 
one of the frontier military posts, at the 
hands of Colonel Tom Custer. I later 
saw Colonel Tom’s corpse on the battle- 
field with the heart cut out and scalp 
gone. 

“Rain-in-the-Face was a very proud 
and valiant warrior of the highest 
among among his people, in council as 
well as on the war trail. His false ar- 
rest was a disgraceful thing, unpro- 
voked and extremely dangerous, coming 
as it did to a great leader of a proud, 
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Col. Graham calls the Cheyenne in the Custer 
Battle “the fiercest of all the frontier cavalry.” 
They had great leaders in Two Moon, Little Horse 
and White Bull. This is Crazy Head, a lesser Chief. 





liberty-loving free nation, driven to 
desperation by the false promises, de- 
struction of their cattle (buffalo), 
broken treaties, cruel treatment and 
land-grabbing propensities of the white 
race. 

“But—getting back to my story. 

“I could see several red scouts on the 
hiils on both sides of me and knew that 
they had spotted me as an enemy scout. 
Two or three Indians were within a half 
mile of my knoll. 

“I feared no attack from them, how- 
ever. I felt sure that they were fully 
aware of the fact that the commands of 
Gibbon and Terry were probably too 
close behind me for them, the Indians, 
to risk a fight or wear out their ponies 
in a useless chase. Then again, I ob- 
served by the activities of the big camp 
that all the Indians seemed to be in a 
great hurry to hit the trail and were 
wasting no time whatever. My judg- 
ment was correct. For after events 
proved that the red men had won a 
great victory and were most anxious to 
be on the long trail that would lead 
them across the border line and into 
Canada. 

“My friends, I wish I had the words 
and talent of an Ingersoll, that I might 
better paint in words, and bring to your 
mental vision that soul-thrilling, magni- 
ficent, colorful picture. A virgin un- 
spoiled land with its native, erstwhile 
happy people, in an immaculate setting 
of an inspiring June sunrise, vividly il- 
lustrating the reality of human beings, 
betrayed and harassed, and chased out 
of the land of their nativity by other 
human beings, who sincerely claim to 
be created in the image and the likeness 
of God. I shall always cherish and feel 
highly privileged for being an eye wit- 
ness of that marvelous spectacle. 

“Visualize, if you can, an army of In- 
dians—including men, women and chil- 
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Publicists have long accorded Sitting Bull top 
honors as the leading Warrior Chief of the Sioux 
in the Custer Battle. Actually no one Chief reigned 
supreme as do white military commanders, Yet he 
was a top Sioux Chief of the highest rank, as well 
as a medicine man. 





dren — fifteen to twenty thousand 
strong, with all their picturesque equip- 
ment — from thirty to fifty thousand 
horses, several thousand dogs, and two 
or three thousand decorated tall 
dressed-skin tepees of the plains Indians 
—and you have the picture material to 
work with. 

“T was filled with amazement at the 
speed and military precision these In- 
dians exhibited in breaking camp and 
getting on the trail. It ticked like a 
clock, showing splendid training and ef- 
ficiency, the action spectacular and fas- 
cinating in the extreme; men and boys 
hastily wrangled the horses in great 
bands from the hills and coulees and 
from up and down the river; women 
and children hurrying here and there 
pulling down and folding lodge covers, 
dragging lodge-poles and arranging 
them on the travois ponies and dogs. 
Men and women and boys saddling 
ponies . . . head men giving orders to 
their braves, scouts darting to the out- 
skirts with instructions, while other 
scouts were constantly dashing in with 
news. 

“From the distant bluffs still came 
the sound of guns. Then, in an amaz- 
ingly short time, the whole thing com- 
menced to untangle and fall in line and 
clamor filled the valley . . . echoed and 
rolled back from the high bluffs. Amid 
the eager barking of dogs, whinnying of 
horses, loud commands of the chiefs, 
shrill yelling and laughter of the women 
and children and singing of braves, the 
cavaleade was off on its way in a line 
of dust that reached from one horizon 
to the other . . . a stretch of many miles. 

“These Indians traveled in clever bat- 
tle formation—strong vanguard riding a 
mile in the lead of the travel line, with 
wings spread out to the right and left 





and scouts riding the pinnacles miles 


in advance and on both sides, clear 
back to a large rear guard. The main 
body of warriors riding as convoys on 
both sides and parallel with the women, 
children and old men, along with many 
wounded riding on the travois like the 
children. Thousands of ponies running 
loose, the best ones each dragging a 
twelve or fifteen-foot rawhide line so 
that he might be caught speedily in 
case of emergency. 

“This was the 26th of June, the day 
appointed for Custer and his command 
to rejoin Terry and Gibbon in this val- 
ley of the Little Big Horn, and as it took 
hours for the Indians to pass the Ridge 
from on top of which volleys of gunfire 
still continued to come, I decided to wait 
and learn what I could and then report 
to General Terry or General Gibbon, 
whichever one arrived first. 

“Arriving at this decision, I passed the 
time riding slowly a zigzag course down 
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to the river where I could water my 
thirsty mount, bathe his back and refill 
my canteen. 

“Luckily I found a spring of ice cold 
pure water from which both my horse 
and I greedily drank our fill. I had 
hard-tack in my saddle pockets but only 
a cannibal could have had an appetite 
after what I had seen. 

“Most of the day the Indians were be- 
tween me and the rim of the bluffs 
where I had heard the intermittent 
bursts of firearms. The red men were 
traveling up the river parallel to these 
hills which held Reno and his men who 
had been saved and re-enforced by Ben- 
teen and his battalion who were con- 
stantly besieged until late into the night 
of June the 26th, which was this day 
that I found myself on the battlefield. 
Of course, at the time I was unaware 
of who was in the hills, still fighting, 
but naturally reasoned it to be the re- 
mainder of the ill-fated Seventh Cav- 
alry. 

“I was terribly depressed and grieved 
over the dreadful disaster as I rode 
around and around taking in the full 
details and attempting to identify the 
poor shattered forms of my comrades. 
The abrupt change from the constant 
roaring noises of the past few hours to 
the melancholy silence of the valley of 
the dead was nerve-racking and almost 
unbearable. 
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After Custer’s command was cut into ribbons, the 
great Gaul gave a war whoop that led to speedy 
extermination of a small detachment which included 
Calhoun and Crittenden. They were found and 
buried by Gen. Terry’s men, two days later. 





“Not a thing moved, not a sound 
broke the stillness. Nothing but death 
. death where exuberant life had 
been so recently. It was appalling. 
The whole valley was torn by the hoofs 
of the war horses and the grass and 
bushes and carpets of beautiful wild 
flowers, everywhere lay trampled — 
showed splashes of red—and they stank 
with the odor of fresh blood as it, in 
many places, still oozed, bubbled and 
flowed from gaping wounds. 

“Of course the blood was not all from 
the veins of white men and their horses, 
but, following their rigid custom, the 
Indians had carefully removed their 
dead and wounded from the battlefield.” 

The Major’s handsome face paled and 
his steady voice halted and fell a little. 
He refreshed himself with a glass of 
water before resuming: 

“Gentlemen, I beg your pardon, but 
with your permission I shall omit all 
further description of that day—it is 
too painful. Suffice to say that Generals 
Terry and Gibbon arrived on schedule. 
I delivered my report and the next 
morning was- ordered. to. ride over to 
Major Reno and Benteen’s commands, 
the siege on their position having been 
lifted during the night. 

“The next day most of the burying of 
the dead was accomplished. It was a 
terrible job—even for the oldest and 
most hardened soldiers. The signs of 
how each man had died were quite 
easily read. They had all met their 
doom with smoking rifles and dripping 
sabers in their hands. 

“With their faces toward the enemy 
they had fought their best against hope- 
less odds, against men equally brave 
and trained from childhood to die a 
warrior’s death singing the death song. 
Neither white nor red had asked for nor 
given quarter. 




































The fate of a majority of troopers who fell in the 

savage confusion of Custer’s hill was more like 

this, either mis-identification in burial, or the more 

honest “unknown” marker, shown here in an early 
photograph. 





“I was one of the group of five men 
that found and buried General Custer’s 
body. It showed two bullet wounds, one 
in the left side—the other through the 
right temple, the side of his face badly 
powder burned.” 

At this point in his narrative, our host 
made a dramatic pause, which I rudely 
interrupted by asking in a hushed voice: 

“Was he scalped or mutilated in any 
way, Major?” The Major earnestly re- 
plied: 

“Yes. Stripped naked, scalped, muti- 
lated, and with more arrows sticking 
in him than in the body of any other 
man on the battlefield, with the possible 
exception of that of his brother, Colonel 
Tom Custer. 

“We hastily buried General Custer’s 
poor body where we found it, each one 
of us solemnly pledging himself to give 
out the story that Custer’s body had not 
been touched by the Indians. This reso- 
lution on our part—to falsify the facts 
and mislead the public—was not due to 
any soft sentiment regarding Custer. 
But to the great sympathy and high re- 
gard we held for Mrs. Custer, who at 
the time of the battle was confined to 
her bed and slowly recovering from a 
strange illness caused by a frightful 
dream she had experienced shortly after 
her reckless husband had started on 
this his last campaign. In this dream or 
vision Mrs. Custer had seen a red war- 





For collectors, it should be pointed out that the 
original printed version is 32 pages, paper-bound red 
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second title page, 1936 copyright is by Wallace 
David Coburn with all rights, including foreign, 
reserved. A brief Publisher’s Note is signed by 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, President. A 2% page Fore- 
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Cowboy Artist Charles M. Russell, Several photo- 
graphs—of Sitting Bull, General Custer, Rain-in-the- 
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riar brandishing in the air the scalp of 
her husband with its long yellow hair. 
The dream seemed so real that Mrs. 
Custer was prostrated by the shock, and 
considered the vision a premonition of 
the General’s tragic death. 

“On lower ground and some distance 
from Custer’s position, we discovered 
another command of dead soldiers lying 
in a circle, grouped in squads. Their 
commanding officer was a tall bald- 
headed Irishman, with long red side- 
burns. He was one of the only two men 
that we found fully dressed and un- 
scalped. In lieu of a scalp, his slayers 
had gouged out one of the side-burns, 
making a ghastly wound exposing the 
teeth. The Indians had then started to 
strip him of his clothes by tearing open 
the front of his shirt, showing a fine 
gold chain necklace holding a cross of 
gold. 

“Knowing that this symbol had some- 
thing to do with the white man’s reli- 
gion, and therefore ‘sacred medicine’ 
and not to be trifled with, the red men 
had abandoned their looting of the body 
forthwith. This fighting Irishman was a 
soldier of fortune and had served under 
several flags, finally meeting death gal- 
lantly in action under the Stars and 
Stripes of Old Glory—a true soldier's 
passing. 

“Shortly after we found and buried 
these men, we came upon the greatest 
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hero of the day’s fighting. This man was 
also an Irishman or Irish-American offi- 
cer. His body was lying just outside an 
almost perfect triangle formed by the 
bodies of three dead war ponies at the 
edge of a circle of his dead command. 
This body was also fully clothed with 
the exception of the hat and blouse: 
these two articles were found lying 
within the horse triangle where the 
ground was littered with empty car- 
tridge shells. This white warrior of war- 
riors was the last man to die in the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn. 

“The warriors who fought this great 
soldier and saw him die, consider and 
venerate him as the bravest white man 
they ever saw. Many of these Indians 





Youngest of all the officers, just out of West 
Point, was handsome Lt. Jack Sturgis who died 
with Troop E. 
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Left: Benteen, able cavalry leader, a Virginian 

who sided with the North, hated both Reno and 

Custer. Right: Capt. Geo. W. Yates died in his 

buckskins as one of Custer’s two battalion com- 
manders. 





became staunch friends of mine during 
the years I have been associated with 
them as Indian agent. Many times have 
I heard their vivid details of the battle 
as only an Indian can tell it. 

“IT shall attempt to give you a detailed 
account covering the main features of 
their story: 

“It was afternoon. Custer and nearly 
all of his men had been slain, all but 
the soldiers upon the high ridge (Reno 
and Benteen’s troops). A cloud of smoke 
and dust hung over everything, making 
it difficult to distinguish objects at any 
great distance. Often the dust kicked 
up by the thousands of hoofs of war 
ponies... intermingling with the dark 
cloud of smoke from several thousand 
rifles and revolvers . . . filled the eyes 
and made the air so dense that horses 
ran into each other and men were tram- 
pled to death. 

“Many of the white warriors were 
brained with stone war clubs or stabbed 
with lances. Sometimes it was hard to 
tell a friend, so okscured was the vision. 
The defiant shouting of the ‘Give-’em- 
hell’ wounded, dying, but never licked 
Seventh, clashing with the continuous 
blood-curdling war cries of the red war- 
riors ... the ringing of sabers and rifie 
barrels on war clubs and opposing guns 

roar and crackle of firearms to- 
gether with the never-ending drumming 
of hoofs comingled to make the 











Lt. Johnny Crittenden was killed with Troop L of 

the 7th Cavalry. His father, a Colonel was almost 

picked as Commander in place of Custer. Right: 

Capt. Tom McDougal. He survived because the 
pack train he led was slow in arriving. 





beautiful valley of the Little Big Horn 
a veritable inferno. 

“And yet the dauntless white Irish 
war chief and his pitiful little force 
coolly battled on. Never for an instant 
showing signs of fear as they valiantly 
faced the menacing red death that each 
now knew was inevitable. Covered with 
blood from their streaming wounds and 
straining their fast dimming sight for 
just one more shot at the enemy, one 
by one they fell. . . each loading, firing 
or striking at a foe until the last beat 
of his courageous heart —never van- 
quished. 

“And now—at last—the unconquer- 
able white warrior chieftain fought and 
bled alone. A dramatic situation 
beyond human conception. 

“Imagine, if you think you can, the 
thoughts that filled his mind, the feeling 
in his heart, as he faced his doom on 
that death-stricken field of carnage. 

“The red leaders now called the ma- 
jority of their braves out of the battle 
with the lone white warrior and sent 
them to the horse herds to secure fresh 
remounts with which to surround and 
besiege Reno and Benteen, hunt up 
their own wounded and dead, gather 
arms, ammunition, clothing, and have 
the women and old men and boys ar- 
range for a grand feast and victory 
dance. Out of short rifle range, the 
fighting chiefs held a brief emergency 
council in order to smoke and make 





medicine (commune with Wa-kan-tan- 
ka), Mysterious One, for guidance re- 
garding their problem relative to future 
action in the case of this white super 
warrior whose war medicine seemed so 
strong. 

“During the lull of the battle, caused 
by the singing prayers of the Medicine 
smoke, the white warrior in question 
had been observed busily engaged in 
gathering all the rifles and belts of his 
dead braves and depositing the articles 
within the triangle of dead _ horses. 





Major Marcus A. Reno, hated and despised; he 
died other deaths in the later Court of Inquiry. 
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Many shots were fired at him, to which 
he paid not the slightest attention what- 
ever but continued calmly at his peril- 
ous task. This brazen defiance had the 
effect of greatly increasing the red 
men’s superstitious awe of the seemingly 
charmed white chief on whom their bul- 
lets had no effect. 

“Several members of the council 
‘made strong talk’ in favor of permitting 
the white man to go scot-free . . . argu- 
ing that his medicine was too strong 
and that they would lose too many valu- 
able men and ponies. 

“Some even said that this white war- 
rior was too brave to die and had won 
his freedom by the masterly fight he 
had put up. Most of them agreed that 
their medicine told them that the great 
white fighter was ‘touched by Wa-kan- 
tan-ka,’ in our language, a crazy fighter. 

“Signs and calls were then made to 
get him to surrender, but the answer 
was made by bullets—each finding its 
target—and several prominent braves 
passed to the ‘Ghost sand hills.’ This 
act aroused the Indians to such an ex- 
tent that charge after charge was made 
by them from different directions but so 
fast and accurate was the gunfire from 
the lone white man’s position, and so 
many red men and ponies bit the dust 
that the Indians were almost led to be- 
lieve that the triangle was filled with 
ghost troopers. 

“Time clicked on—no one knows how 
long—for the Indian does not tell time 
by minutes or hours. But it was a long 
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Stanaslaus Roy, a trooper with Reno, whose horse 
was shot out from under him, grabbed a dead com- 
panion’s mount. He was one of the few survivors. 


TRIBUTE TO 
MAJOR WILLIAM A. LOGAN 


¢ 
5 ‘ 
‘ 

4 Those who were intimately acquainted ? 
4} with Major Logan knew a courageous sol- } 
; dier and an honorable man. The staggering ? 
{ facts came from his lips as ABSOLUTE 4 
TRUTH. There was no reason for him to ? 
4 falsify—he had idolized George Custer. ‘ 
As we listened to the tale, saw his deep } 
emotion and heard his voice break with ten- } 
derness, only to grow hard again, we all 4 

' realized he was telling what he knew to be ; 
the truth. Not a man at that table doubted. { 
And so to the spirit of Major William A. } 

, Logan, who, a boy of seventeen, made that ? 
| dauntless unsurpassed ride through the fear- 4 
, ful danger of that awful night, and did carry } 
{ out HIS military orders, I humbly pay { 
§ tribute. } 
} My sincere friend in later years who trust- , 
4 ed me with this story, I salute you and say: 4 
“Major Will, I desire to report that I ? 
M have carried out your orders, Sir, to the { 
§ best of my ability. May God guide you ? 
; 
] 


until we meet again.” 
) —THE AUTHOR. 


time, my narrators informed me.. . the 
great battle which this last man of Cus- 
ter’s immediate command carried on. 
Finally the climax arrived .. . the cur- 
tain was about to fall on the final scene 
of the last act . . . the hero was ready 
to end the tragedy aptly named the 
‘Custer Massacre, for it was Custer 
with his disregard for human life and 
utter disregard for written orders of his 
Commander-in-Chief, that caused the 
bloody slaughter of the Little Big Horn 
fight. If the paleface had won, the battle 
would have been recorded in history as 
a great victory. 

“However .. . getting back again to 
the greatest hero of the fight. As I 
stated, the last scene was ready and our 
hero was waiting, all that was lacking 
to make it complete would have been 
the martial strains of “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever” or the throbbing notes 
of Garry Owen. 

“The Indians were attempting a new 
strategy, creeping forward on hands, 
knees or bellies, in a quarter moon line, 
keeping up a steady fire. Slower and 
still slower came the shots from the 
white man, each one, however, finding 
a red mark. Stealthily the red warriors 
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Gallant Irish soldier of fortune, Papal Guard, Civil 
War hero, he died bravely as leader of the Ist 
Battalion. 





snaked in from cover to cover to within 
short arrow range and then rested for 
some moments to carefully watch for a 
glimpse of their victim. Not a move- 
ment of any kind could they discover. 
A hush seemed to hold the valley in its 
grasp and all things gazed and listened 
. and then it happened! 

“Every Indian was on his feet shriek- 
ing out his war yells and rushing for- 
ward ... five, ten, fifteen yards they 
leaped ... then. . . pow-pow-pow-pow- 
pow-pow . . . came six lightning pistol 
shots from the triangle and six red war- 
riors died in the air. 

“The astonished leaders, frantic in 
their haste to fall back and scatter, only 
succeeded in getting in each other’s way 
and fought each other in their efforts 
to escape. 

“Rushing on the heels of this deadly 
shooting from the triangle, came the 
last and most awe-inspiring scene of 
all... chilling the hearts of the sturdi- 
est braves. For through the pistol smoke 
that hung over the dead body of a grey 
pony of the triangle, came hurtling... 
the terrible, death-dealing white war 
chief. 

“Like the flame of a coal blazed his 
eyes. His teeth glistened like a fighting 
grizzly, while from his lips a war-cry 
came that was weird and strange, mak- 
ing the marrow thicken. In his right 
hand gleamed a cavalry saber, his left 
gripped the butt of an empty six- 
shooter. 

“Hurling the revolver into the face of 
a big brave, the white man then com- 
menced to cleave his way through the 
line. With lightning strokes the saber 
flashed, dealing sudden death to three 
more of the bolder braves. 

“Back rolled the red waves of des- 
perate red fighters, leaving the white 
brave alone for an instant . . . he looked 
up at the red sun... laughed and said 
something . . . then laughed again as 





the red tide swept back over him still- 
ing his courageous heart forever. 

“His slayers claimed that they never 
touched his body for he was so brave 
that they wanted the signs to remain... 
to show others how this warrior of war- 
riors had fought and died. 

“The honor and credit due this great 
American soldier for being the last man 
to die fighting for our flag in the fa- 
mous battle of the Little Big Horn has 
been given undeservedly to General 
George A. Custer. These same Indians, 
mentioned above as survivors of the 
Little Big Horn Battle, claim that in the 
earliest stages of the fight, Custer, ap- 
parently badly wounded, was seen to 
deliberately shoot himself through the 
head with a pistol. 

“Now, my friends—you have the true 
facts of the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn and its greatest hero. Hold the 
story sacred until the passing of Mrs. 
Custer. After which event, don’t fail to 
give the story to the world! 

“False idols will be shattered. Much 
fiction will be exposed. Many pictures 
of “Custer’s Last Stand” will be turned 
to the wall... but the true facts of 


that celebrated fight must not be 
hidden. 
“Gentlemen, I offer a toast: 
“Here’s to the last man—Captain 
Myles Keogh!” 

| THE Enp] 
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Groping for salvation 


Ghost Dance: Last Hope of the Sioux 


from the white man’s 


juggernaut, the Indians embraced a Messiah. It 
brought death to the great Sitting Bull and the 
last resistance of his people in the bloody snow 
before the white soldiers’ guns in the unforgiv- 


able slaughter at Wounded Knee Creek. 


By Dorothy HN Johnson 


Sitting Bull, grim and bitter Sioux, brooded on a reservation in 


Dakota Territory, watching his people starve. 
“Our children are dying,” they said. “We have nothing to live for 


any more.” 


Their countless herds of wild cattle, the buffalo, were gone. The 
tamer cattle they tried to raise, because the white man demanded it, 
died of blackleg. Crops had failed. Epidemics of measles, grippe and 
whooping cough swept disastrously through their camps. 


But news of wonder swept the west- 
ern plains, and Sitting Bull, medicine 
chief, listened to a rumor of hope for 
his people: “The good days of the plen- 
tiful buffalo herds are coming back 
again. The son of God has come to 
earth again, and this time he has come 
to the Indians alone. The white people 
will all be destroyed because long ago 
they killed him!” 

Early in 1889 the rumor reached 
them, running with the wind from tribe 
to tribe—first the Utes and the Ban- 
necks, then spreading to the Mohave, 
Caddo, Pawnee, Shoshone, Cheyenne 
and Arapaho tribes. The news was this: 

“There is a new Messiah, and he is 
an Indian. There is a sacred dance you 
must learn, and songs you must sing.' 





Dorothy Johnson and A. B. Guthrie, of all living 
Montana writers, run an a!most constant dead heat in 
vying for precious space in the Nation’s leading maga- 
zines. This, along with her affable leadership as Secre- 
tary of the Montana State Press Association, means 
that Miss Johnson needs no further introduction either 
to a Montana or a national] audience. 
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Soon the Indian dead will live again 
and the white men will be swallowed 
up. His name is Wovoka, and he is an 
Indian like us. He lives in Nevada.” 

Was it true? It had to be true, for the 
Sioux needed a miracle. 

Sitting Bull listened and waited. In 
the spring of 1890 he listened to more 
than a rumor. He had first-hand infor- 
mation from another Sioux leader, 
Kicking Bear, who had personally vis- 
ited the new Messiah. Kicking Bear 
told him: 

“The white men will all be swallowed 
up. God’s son in Nevada has said so. 
Then the good days will come again. 
But we must hasten that time by learn- 
ing the sacred dance and singing the 
holy songs. 

“I, Kicking Bear, have learned the 
dance and the songs. I know the true 
ceremony of this religion. I can make 
seven priests.” 
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Stark and dejected in the snowless January of 1891, this is the Sioux camp at Pine Ridge Agency, 
South Dakota as it looked a few months after the death of Sitting Bull and the slaughter at Wounded 


Knee Creek. The last hope of the great Indian nation was gone. 





Sitting Bull believed. He became a 
priest of the new religion, called the 
Ghost Dance because some of the danc- 
ers were able to go into a hypnotic 
trance and see the spirits of the dead. 
He painted his people in the sacred pat- 
terns prescribed by Kicking Bear, apos- 
tle of Wovoka. And they danced. 

The running fire of hope blazed again 
among the Sioux. It roared into fury. 
The first Ghost Dance at Sitting Bull’s 
camp was held October 9, 1890. Because 
of the dancing, Sitting Bull died two 
months later, and the last resistance of 
the desperate Sioux crumpled in the 
bloody snow before the white soldiers’ 
guns at a creek called Wounded Knee.” 

Then the Sioux were defeated indeed. 
They never tried again. The Ghost 
Dance religion had failed them, and it 
was their last hope. 

ok * * 


* Ghost-Dance Religion, James Mooney; Extract 


from the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, Government Printing Office, 1896. 
1136 pages incl. index. Mooney spent 22 months 


ind traveled 22,000 miles to get this information. 
He took part in the Ghost Dance among the Ara- 
paho and Cheyenne Indians and met and talked 
with the Messiah. 

e Last Days of Sitting Bull, Sioux Medicine Chief, 
Usher L. Burdick, Wirth Bros., Baltimore, 1941. 


But the Messiah down in Nevada, 
who had promised so much, lived on for 
more than forty years. He was a Paiute 
named Wovoka; he was also called Jack 
Wilson. His father before him had been 
a prophet, a mystic, had promised that 
the while men would be destroyed but 
all their improvements would be saved 
for the Indians. 

There were plenty of miracle-prom- 
isers throughout the West. Along the 
Columbia River, 2,000 Indians believed 
the preaching of Smohalla, who prom- 
ised that all dead Indians would be 
resurrected and would conquer the 
white. Smohalla went into trances in 
which he did not feel pain. He said, 
“Wisdom comes to us in dreams.” His 
followers, called Dreamers, included the 
great Nez Perce leader, Chief Joseph. 

Among the tribes on Puget Sound, an 
Indian named John Slecum came back 
to life after being dead six hours and 
started a religion called the Shakers. 
His followers used some Christian cere- 
monies but rejected the Bible. They 
even built some permanent churches. 

There were miracles to be related— 
and miracles were sadly needed. The 
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Sioux needed them worst of all. And 
so they learned the new Ghost Dance 
and saw visions and learned to hope 
again—for a little while. 

* * * 


The Indians of the Plains were open- 
minded about religion. Did it work? If 
so, they adopted it. They combined the 
new with the old, to the despair of mis- 
sionaries. Christianity was newer than 
their ancient animistic beliefs, and the 
doctrine of Wovoka, with its strong 
echoes of Christian beliefs, was newer 
still. Miracles, as preached by mission- 
aries, were not new at all. Strange 
things could happen to anybody, and 
often did before missionaries ever 
reached them. They believed whatever 
they wanted to believe. 

They wanted to believe in Wovoka. 
They called him “Our Father” and wait- 
ed for deliverance and danced to hasten 
its coming. 

Wovoka had his apostles. He himself 
did not travel far from his own small 
home area at Walker Lake, Nevada. But 
seekers for hope heard of him and 
searched him out—and returned to their 
people to spread the news of miracles. 

One of these was a Cheyenne named 
Porcupine, who traveled in the fall of 
1889 with two companions all the way 
from the Tongue River Reservation in 
Montana, searching for the source of 
the new gospel. These are Porcupine’s 
own words, taken down by an interpreter 
when he got home: 

“I new nothing about this dance be- 
fore going. I happened to run across it, 
that is all. The Fish-Eaters (Paiutes) 
told me that Christ had appeared on the 
earth again. They said Christ knew he 
was coming; that eleven of his children 
were also coming from a far land. It 
appeared that Christ had sent for me to 
go there, and that was why uncon- 
sciously I took my journey. It had been 
foreordained. 

“Christ had summoned myself and 
others from all heathen tribes, from two 
to three or four from each of fifteen or 
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sixteen different tribes. There were 
more different languages than I ever 
heard before and I did not understand 
any of them.” 

When Porcupine saw the man he 
identified as Christ, he was surprised to 
see the man was an Indian. He had al- 
ways thought the Great Father was a 
white man. 

“I had heard that Christ had been 
crucified,” Porcupine related, “and I 
looked to see, and I saw a scar on his 
wrist and one on his face, and he 
seemed to be the man.” 

This is what Wovoka, the Messiah, 
told Porcupine and all the assembled, 
anxious people of many tribes: 

“I am the man who made everything 
you see around you. I made this earth 
and everything on it. I have been to 
heaven and have seen your dead friends 
and have seen my own father and moth- 
er. In the beginning, after God made 
the earth, they sent me back to teach 
the people, and when I came back on 
earth the people were afraid of me and 
treated me badly. This is what they 
did to me.” 

He showed them his scars. 


“I did not try to defend myself. I 
found my children were bad, so went 
back to heaven and left them. I told 
them that in so many hundred years I 
would come back to see my children. 
My father told me the earth was getting 
old and worn out, and the people get- 
ting bad, and that I was to renew every- 
thing as it used to be, and make it 
better.” 

So Porcupine, who felt he had been 
drawn mysteriously to the unknown, 
all-knowing Messiah, learned the sacred 
dance and taught it to his people, the 
Cheyennes. 

* %* ok 

Kicking Bear, a Sioux chief, made the 
pilgrimage at about the same time as 
Porcupine. He brought his own strange 
story to the reservations in Dakota Ter- 
ritory. 

















Kicking Bear had gone to look for the 
Messiah, with two other Indians he did 
not know; they were mysteriously sent 
on the same errand, he said. In Nevada 
they met a man dressed like an Indian, 
but with long golden hair, who took 
them up a ladder of clouds and through 
a hole into the sky. There they met the 
Great Spirit and his wife. The golden- 
haired son showed him the marks of 
his crucifixion. (Wovoka was light for 
an Indian, but he had heavy black eye- 
brows and black hair.) 

In that land above the sky, Kicking 
Bear saw a bad spirit, the Devil, who 
claimed half the people on earth. At 
first the Great Spirit would not give 
them up, because he loved them too 
much, but at last he let the Devil have 
the whites. The Indians were his chosen 
people. 

The Great Spirit promised to rebuild 
the old, worn-out earth. He would send 
a thirty-foot wave of new soil over it to 
crush the whites—but the Indians, if 
they danced the spirit dance, would be 
suspended in the air while the wave 
surged under them. 

Kicking Bear told Sitting Bull, “The 
Messiah hovered overhead while we 
were going back to the railroad. He 
taught us the dance and the songs.” 

The dance was not easy. The dancers 
fasted—but the Sioux were starving 
anyway. They were accustomed to hun- 
ger. Here, at last, was hope! 

Kicking Bear and his delegation were 
not the only ones who brought the news 
to the Sioux. Another group went to 
see Vovoka. They saw old friends there, 
men and women long ago dead. On 
the way back, they killed a buffalo and 
ate it, but it came to life again, as 
Wovoka had promised would happen. 
He had promised, too, to make their re- 
turn journey short—and one morning 
when they woke up, they found them- 
selves miles farther along the way than 
when they had gone to sleep. 

Among the prairie tribes the dance of 
the spirits spread like a grass fire. The 









































Crows rejected it, for less than two 
years before they had had a prophet of 
their own, Sword-Bearer, who said bul- 
lets could not kill him—but bullets did. 
So the Crows stood like a bleak island 
of unbelief, and the prairie fire of the 
new religion swept past them and burst 
into a searing flame among the des- 
perate Sioux. 
1K * * 

The dance was not the same among 
all tribes. The Sioux introduced some 
changes that Wovoka had never 
preached. In June of that fatal year 
1890, they first wore a new costume, 
which they called a ghost shirt. It was 
made of buckskin if there was any, or 
of painted cloth. The shirt was sacred; 
they believed it would turn away bul- 
lets. Both men and women wore the 
fringed and painted shirt, and both men 
and women wore a feather tied in the 
hair. This was an innovation; never be- 
fore among the Plains tribes had women 
been permitted the dignity of wearing 
a feather that way. 

The Sioux gave up wearing orna- 
ments made of metal, because metal 
came from the white man. But some of 
them carried guns in the dance—and 
that did not fit the peaceful waiting that 
Wovoka urged. 

Neither did the ghost shirts, to ward 
off bullets. (Bullets were coming soon 
enough, because the white men were 
getting scared.) According to Wovoka, 
there was no need for violence. Wovoka 
preached peace; Wovoka said, “My chil- 
dren, wait!” 

Wovoka preached, “Wait, but you 
must not mourn while you are waiting. 
You must not kill ponies any more in 
mourning, or destroy your tepees or 
gash your flesh. You must not fight. A 
good time is coming. Be good, love one 
another, do not quarrel. Live in peace 
with the whites. Work hard, put away 
everything of war. And dance to hasten 
the coming of what I have promised.” 

There was nothing wrong with that— 
except the promise of Paradise on earth: 
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All the dead Indians will come back to 
life. Nobody will be more than forty 
years old. The buffalo will come back 
to life. And the white men will all be 
swallowed up by the earth. But if you 
dance, you will be saved. 

When the dancing began at his camp 
on Grand River in October, Sitting Bull 
made a dramatic gesture. He broke a 
peace pipe that he had kept for nine 
long years, ever since he had finally 
surrendered to the whites and accepted 
reservation restrictions. 

“Why did you break the pipe?” he 
was asked. 

He answered, “I want to die. I want 
to fight.” 

Death was not far off for Sitting Bull. 

At his camp and on other reservations 
in the Dakotas, thousands of Indians 
were dancing, and the white agents 
were worried. One agent, James Mc- 
Laughlin, sent a force of Indian police, 
including a captain and a second lieu- 
tenant, to arrest the apostle, Kicking 
Bear. But the police went back with- 
out him. The two Indian officers were 
dazed and glassy-eyed, afraid of Kick- 
ing Bear’s great medicine power. 

“The dancing must stop!” said Agent 
McLaughlin. 

“We will go on dancing,” said Sitting 
Bull. “We have had a message from the 
spirit world that we must dance or die.” 

These were two strong, stubborn men, 
completely opposed, irreconcilable, each 
sure he was doing the right thing. They 
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had no use for each other, and Mc- 
Laughlin had no use for the Ghost 
Dance. “Absurd,” he called it over and 
over in his official reports.” “Absurd 

. absurd ... absurd.” But calling the 
new faith of a desperate people absurd 
did not make it so. 

The Sioux, many of them, dancing to 
exhaustion, were entering the spirit 
world for a little while and talking to 
the dead. Some of them were too hun- 
gry, too weak. Their spirits did not 
come back, and their bodies were 
buried, but without mourning. The out- 
ward tokens of savage grief were im- 
portant among the Sioux—the cut-off 
hair of the mourners, the wailing, the 
gashed flesh and flowing blood, and 
sacrifices of ponies so the departed 
spirit would not have to go on foot. But 
so close was the resurrection, and so 
potent was Wovokas warning not to 
grieve, that these customs were dropped 
for a little while. 

There was even a time set for the res- 
urrection, the coming of Indian heaven 
on earth: the spring of 1891. 

* * * 

Look now at this man Sitting Bull. 
He was brave in battle; he counted his 
first coup on an enemy when he was 
fourteen years old. He was a great 
medicine chief, a believer in wonders. 
After the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
in 1876, he took his people to Canada, 
and from there the United States au- 
thorities tried in vain for five years to 
get them back. Then Sitting Bull sur- 
rendered and went on a reservation. He 
was defeated—but he was never con- 


quered. 
He had the reputation of being hu- 
mane, as Indian customs went — he 


never killed a captive. When there was 
food, he saw to it that the old people 
and the helpless ones got a share of it. 
Unswervingly he worked to protect his 
people, and little thanks he got for it. 
Most of the Sioux leaders turned 
traitor, in his opinion, when in 1889 they 
ratified an agreement with the govern- 






























ment to release 10 million acres of the 
Standing Rock Reservation for white 
settlement. When someone asked him 
how the Indian felt about that agree- 
ment, he answered in fury, “Indians! 
There are no Indians now but me!” 

Sitting Bull was bitter against his 
own people, some of whom had gone 
over to the white men’s side by joining 
the Indian police. 

“The Great Spirit is punishing my 
people,” proclaimed Sitting Bull, “be- 
cause they gave away their land.” 

But bitter as he was, he painted the 
ghost dancers and whirled an eagle 
feather hypnotically to help them get 
a glimpse of the spirit world. 

The Ghost Dance itself was no fren- 
zied, leaping affair but a slow circling 
from right to left, hand in hand, bodies 
swaying, the feet hardly lifting from the 
ground. There was no sound of drum or 
rattle as in other Indian dances. But 
there was always the singing. For many 
persons, both men and women, there 
was the frightening, longed-for experi- 
ence of entering a state of trance. 

Sitting Bull, whose medicine was 
strong, would watch the dancers closely. 
When he saw one quiver, he would 
stare into the person’s face and twirl an 
eagle feather, grunting Hu! Hu! Hu! 
until the dancer’s eyes glazed and he 
staggered and fell. 

Later, when the person awoke, shud- 
dering, he was helped to the center of 
the ring to tell what he had seen in the 
spirit world. A woman saw her dead 
child, and the experience was so real 
that she made him a pair of moccasins 
and carried them thereafter when she 
danced. Another, momentarily reunited 
with her mother, sang a song that be- 
came a favorite among her people: 
Mother, come home; mother, come 


home. 

My little brother goes about always 
crying. 

Mother, come home; mother, come 
home. 


A hunter who could hunt no more, 















































now that the buffalo herds were gone, 
saw the great, ghostly herds again in 
the spirit world and came back to sing: 

Now they are about to chase the 

buffalo. 

Grandmother, give me back my bow. 

The father says so. The father says so. 

Those who danced the shuffling, drag- 
ging dance, day after day, without food 
or water, could indeed hear the thun- 
dering hooves. Excitement was rising. 
Wild rumors swept the Sioux reserva- 
tions—the Ghost Dance was effective! 
The dead were already on their way 
back, all the dead Indians, driving im- 
mense herds of buffalo and wild horses 
through the Rocky Mountain valleys! 
Keep dancing! They are coming! 

“Sitting Bull must be arrested,” pro- 
claimed Agent McLaughlin. “He must 
be put in prison where he cannot do any 
damage.” 

McLaughlin described Sitting Bull as 
“a man of low cunning, devoid of a sin- 
gle manly principle in his nature or an 
honorable trait of character.” 

He was cunning indeed, but if it is 
unmanly to go on fighting for a lost 
cause, then the world has taken pride 
in several other unadmirable heroes. 

Another agent brought matters to a 
head—D. F. Royer, who in October be- 
came agent at the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion. If there was ever a time when an 
agent needed steady nerves and a level 
head, that was it. Royer had neither. 
The Sioux gave him a name that showed 
what they thought of him: Lakota Ko- 
kipa-Koshkala— Young Man Afraid of 
Indians. In panic, he demanded that the 
army quiet his ghost-dancing charges. 

Time was running out. Short Bull, 
one of the men who had gone to see the 
Messiah, announced that the end of the 
white men could not wait until spring 
because they were interfering so much 
with the Indians’ religion. Within the 
next month, the great day would come! 

“Gather all in one place,” he warned, 
“and be ready. The Messiah is coming. 
Troops will surround you, but you must 
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dance anyway. The soldiers’ guns will 
not hurt you, and all the whites will be 
destroyed.” 

November 17, President Benjamin 
Harrison directed the Secretary of War 
to take over the problem. Troops began 
to pour into the Sioux Reservations. 
Infantry and cavalry, they marched and 
rode—and they included eight troops of 
the Seventh Cavalry. The Seventh had 
not forgotten what the Sioux had done 
to George A. Custer and 225 men at the 
Little Big Horn fourteen years before. 

Three thousand terrified Indians fled 
to the Bad Lands, burning their cabins 
and destroying their own property if 
they couldn’t take it along. 

But Sitting Bull, the man who would 
not give up, did not run. At his camp 


the Ghost Dance continued. 
K co a 


Colonel William Cody, Buffalo Bill, 
offered to arrest the stubborn chief and 
got permission from General Nelson A. 
Miles. Agent McLaughlin managed to 
stop him. McLaughlin wanted Sitting 
Bull put in jail, but he knew that army 
interference would cause trouble. He 
had faith in his own Indian police force, 
and he was sure that advancing winter 
would stop the dancing anyway. (The 
winter clothing ration promised to the 
Sioux and due in August had not yet 
come and did not come until the middle 
of that winter.) 

McLaughlin received an order from 
the army: “Arrest Sitting Bull.” 

There was no time to lose. Sitting 
Bull was getting ready for a journey. 
He was going to Pine Ridge, where he 
expected to meet God. 

Forty-three Indian police rode all 
night to arrest Sitting Bull. From an- 
other direction, 100 cavalrymen with a 
Hotchkiss gun—light artillery—came in. 
At daybreak, December 15, 1890, they 
attempted the arrest. 

The awakened medicine chief began 
to dress, while 150 of his frightened fol- 
lowers milled around outside his cabin. 
Then he changed his mind. He called 
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to his people to help him—and someone 
fired a shot inside the crowded cabin. 

The fight lasted only a few minutes. 
When it was over, fourteen Indians 
were dead. Six of them were members 
of McLaughlin’s police force. Included 
among the other eight were Sitting Bull 
and his son Crow Foot, seventeen years 
old. There was worse to come, two 
weeks later, at a creek called Wounded 
Knee. 

The great medicine chief, the stub- 
born fighter, Tatanka Iyotanke, Sitting 
Bull, dead at fifty-six after a lifetime of 
leadership, did not have the kind of fu- 
neral befitting such a man. His body 
was thrown into a wagon with others 
on top of it. Later the white men tossed 
it into a hole in the ground and poured 
in quicklime. 

* * * 

The fugitives in the Bad Lands were 
still a menace. Led by Big Foot, they 
included many of the frightened people 
who had followed Sitting Bull. The Sev- 
enth Cavalry pursued them, demanding 
unconditional surrender, and got it. The 
soldiers herded the Indians to Wounded 
Knee Creek. The military included 470 
men with four Hotchkiss guns. Big Foot 
had 106 warriors with swarms of women 
and children. 

Two weeks from the day of Sitting 
Bull’s death, the encamped Indians— 
with a white truce flag hoisted—were 
ordered to deliver up their arms. Big 
Foot himself had pneumonia. Colonel 
George A. Forsythe had set up a camp 
stove in a tent where he would receive 
the sick chief. Trained directly on the 
camp were the four Hotchkiss guns, 
with troops posted all around, ready 
and wary. 

A few Indians gave up old guns. Sol- 
diers searched the tepees for more, tear- 
ing up packs and frightening the women 
and children. The tension and the anger 
of the warriors grew. Almost every one 
of them wore a ghost shirt. 

Among them walked a medicine man 
named Yellow Bird, promising: “The 









































Americans who gasped at the horrible atrocity pictures out of World War II’s Buchenwald and 
Dachau probably did not remember reading in their history books of the slaughtered women and 


children at Wounded Knee, here being stacked like cordwood for burial. 





soldiers can’t hurt you. I have made 
medicine. They will become weak. And 
their bullets cannot go through the 
sacred shirts you wear.” 

A soldier tried to take a blanket off 
an Indian. Yellow Bird gave a signal— 
he threw a handful of dust into the air. 
Another Indian fired at the soldiers. 
The first volley of return fire from the 
military wiped out almost half the In- 
dian warriors—and then the fight was 
hand to hand, with knife and war club, 
revolver and rifle. 

And the Hotchkiss guns poured two- 
pound explosive shells, nearly 50 per 
minute, into the screaming swarm of 
women and children.* 


Indian-Fighting Army, Fairfax Downey, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941. This one quotes General E. 
D. Scott as claiming that most of the Wounded 
Knee casualties among Indian women and children 
“must have been from Indian bullets.” Another bit 
of information: Eighteen soldiers got the Medal of 
Honor for supreme gallantry in the Battle of 
Wounded Knee. Why? 


That was the “battle” of Wounded 
i<nee. Three hundred Indians were cut 
down, two-thirds of them women and 
children. Bodies were found two miles 
away. A rifle bullet could easily catch 
up with a screaming woman trying to 
run with her baby. A woman named 
Blue Whirlwind had fourteen wounds, 
but she survived. So did her two little 
boys, both of whom were wounded.* 


‘James Mooney says, “The whole number killed on 
the field, or who later died from wounds and ex- 
posure, was probably very nearly 300.” Mooney, 
as an ethnologist, tried to be impartial and ac- 
curate. Fairfax Downey, writing half a century 
after the affair, says, “The Indian loss, warriors, 
women, and children, was 145 killed and 33 
wounded.” It is doubtful whether even the mourn- 
ing Indians knew the exact figures, and certainly 
nobody else did. Many bodies were removed from 
the field before the army went back to count and 
bury the rest. Downey used one of several esti- 
mates made by army officers, and you may be sure 
the army wasn’t claiming any larger number of 
dead Indians than it had to. The “battle” of 
Wounded Knee was embarrassing to the army. To 
the Indians involved, it was worse than that. 
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Mooney’s estimate of some 200 needless Indian dead at Wounded Knee is nrobably accurate. The 

Army awarded 18 coveted Medals of Honor “for distinguished conduct” in the massacre. Now, 65 

years later, with the overwhelming evidence of historical fact, Senator Karl Mundt says, “It can hardly 
be classed as the white man’s proudest hour.” 





Not all little boys were so lucky. An 
Indian witness said Jater that some who 
had found hiding places came out when 
the soldiers shouted that they would be 
safe—and the soldiers butchered them. 

One dying woman tore feebly at the 
ghost shirt that was stained with her 
life’s blood. 

“Take it off,” she said. 
good after all.” 

Thirty-one soldiers died in the Battle 
of Wounded Knee; mostly by their own 
bullets. 

Three days later, on New Year’s Day, 
1891, after a blizzard, troops went out 
to bury the dead. Four babies were 
found alive under the snow, wrapped in 
shawls by their dying mothers. Three 
of them died. 

Bodies were frozen in queer, con- 
torted positions. Big Foot, dead and 
frozen, was found half-sitting, his stiff 
hands beckoning, and a strange, grim 
smile on his cold lips. One woman with 


“It was no 


*For additional bibliography, see: Death on Horse- 
back, Paul J. Wellman, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947; 
My People the Sioux, Luther Standing Bear, edited 
by E. A. Brininstool, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 
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a baby in her arms had been killed as 
she almost touched the flag of truce. 
Young girls had buried their faces in 
their hands so as not to see death coming. 

There was a mass burial of the Indian 
bodies, thrown into a long trench like 
cordwood until it was full, and earth 
heaped over them. Many of the bodies 
were thrown in naked, because soldiers 
stripped off the ghost shirts as sou- 
venirs. 

The Seventh Cavalry’s terrible defeat 
at the Little Big Horn was avenged at 
Wounded Knee. The Ghost Dance had 
failed the desperate Sioux. The dead 
Indians did not come across the plains 
from the Rockies, driving the great 
herds of lost buffalo and fine wild 
ponies. Sitting Bull, buried in quick- 
lime, would never worry anyone any 
more.” 

Wovoka, the Messiah who preached 
peace but created war, went on working 
as a farm hand in Nevada. .He died for- 
gotten in 1932 at the age of seventy-eight. 
eight. 
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“Commanding General (Retired) 


Department of the Little Bighorn” : 


A Tribute by 
Norman 


Maclean 


eee ee 


and 
Lt. Robert M. 
Utley 


Major Luce was superintendent of the Custer Bat- 
tlefield National Monument for 16 years prior to his 
retirement in May of this year. The National Park 
Service this syring presented him with a citation for 
outstanding service—a richly deserved tribute. He has 
been succeeded by John A. Aubuchon, former super- 
intendent of Canyon De Chelly National Monument on 
the Navajo Indian Reservation in Arizona, 





It was in the yvear—even in the sea- 
son of the year—marking the 80th an- 
niversary of the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn that Major Edward S. Luce re- 
tired as Superintendent of the Custer 
Battlefield National Monument. 

He and the Hill have long been closely 
connected. Indeed, like the Hill itself, 
he has become part legend, part his- 
tory, and part an inseparable mixture of 
both. Some tourists have pointed him 
out as the sole survivor of the Battle, 
others as Captain Keogh, and one moth- 
er was heard to tell her son that he was 
Comanche. But no tourist since 1940 has 
ever been mistaken about two facts— 
the Superintendent was 7th Cavalry, 
and the Hill is a memorial to its dead. 

Since the 7th Cavalry was not organ- 
ized in 1066, it may be irrelevant to 
trace the Major’s ancestry back to Count 
de Luci, aide to William the Conqueror. 
More likely, genealogy proper begins 
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with the Major’s great-uncle, Andrew 
Jackson Smith, first colonel of the 7th 
Cavalry, with Lt. Col. George Arm- 
strong Custer as second in command. In 
any event, the Major’s post-natal con- 
nection with the 7th began early. His 
family knew both the Custers and God- 
freys, and his memories of Mrs. Custer 
go back as far as 1890. Although Gen. 
Godfrey often bounced him on his knee, 
it was Young Corbett, then lightweight 
champion of the world, who gave him 
the bounce that started him on his way 
to the Custer Battlefield. Young Cor- 
bett was touring the country, offering 
$50 to any one who could stay with him 
for four rounds. Edward S. Luce lasted 
three rounds and a certain number of 
seconds about which there has never 
been any argument. Two months later, 
after the imprint of the canvas had 
faded from his back, he enlisted in the 





When it comes to this subject the co-authors are 
both dedicated men. Bob Utley, now serving his stint 
with the armed forces, has worked at the Custer 
Battlefield National Monument. Norman Maclean, a 
Montanan, who never really left home, is an able, long- 
time professor of English at the University of Chicago. 
He has devoted years to an exhaustive psychological 
study of the golden-maned soldier, George Armstrong 
Custer. We look forward to its early publication. 
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th Cavalry—on the strength of 
first three rounds. 


At Fort Riley, he was assigned to 
headquarters as a clerk where four sur- 
vivors of Reno’s command at the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn were present in 
the flesh compiling a history of the 
7th Cavalry, now an item for collectors 
who don’t ask about prices. The clerk’s 
assignment was to take down the sacred 
words of Edgerly, Godfrey, Hare, and 
Varnum. So he was introduced to his- 
tory almost as soon as to the saber-drill, 
and has never forgotten either. In 1939, 
he published Keogh, Comanche, and 
Custer, itself already a collector’s item 
and invaluable for any close under- 
standing of the 7th Cavalry at the time 
of the Battle. 

But from the time of his first enlist- 
ment (1907) until he was gassed in 
World War I, he was soldier of fortune, 
with only a few months between en- 
listments. During one of these periods 
he became a motorman in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, so that he could drive by 
his home and ignore the stop signals of 
certain members of his family who had 
disowned him. One day, while he was 
asleep in the carbarns, an organ-grinder 
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When he enlisted in the famed 7th Cavalry at Fort 
Riley in 1907, four of Reno’s survivors were still 
there. 





came by, turned the crank, and out 
came Garryowen, battlesong of the 7th. 
Sgt. Luce awoke looking at a monkey 
that reminded him of the commander of 
E Troop. He gave the monkey a nickel, 
the monkey saluted, and the sergeant 
reenlisted, but the 7th had been sent to 
the Philippines and he found himself in 
the Coast Artillery. 

Between hitches in 1914, he put in 
three months fighting with the Mexican 
rebels. American machine-gunners were 
at a premium, and it was safer to get 
captured than to escape. So he was 
kept busy changing hat bands from 
green to red to white and shouting 
“Viva Villa,” “Viva Carranza,” “Viva 
Madero,” and sometimes just “Viva.” 
Re-enlisting, he was assigned to the 
12th U. S. Cavalry (known, but not af- 
fectionately, as the “Royal Siberian 
Uhlans”) who had the job of guarding 
eight Mexican armies that escaped 
across the border—some of which he 
had just served in. 

In 1917 he was commissioned captain 
in the Quartermaster Corps. His trans- 
port was torpedoed off the coast of Ire- 
land and he was gassed in France, a 
disability that ultimately ended his ac- 
tive military career. For a while, he 
tried banking and acquired the long 
cigarette-holder which is the only vis- 
ible part of him that does not seem to 
derive from the 7th Cavalry. But the 
banking experience has been important 
behind the scenes, for the growing pop- 
ularity of the Monument has meant, 
among other things, that it has become 
big business. Before coming to the Hill, 
he also had experience in meeting pil- 
grims at a public shrine. For a short 
time he was Assistant Superintendent 
at the Arlington National Cemetery 
where daily he greeted the fathers, 
mothers, grandfathers, grandmothers, 
brothers, sisters, and wives of the Un- 
known Soldier. Not until coming to the 




























































































wanted to know whether the Continen- 
tal Divide was a WPA project. 

Mrs. Luce says that she never did 
anything spectacular except keep out 
of trouble until she met Major Luce, 
and the Major adds that she has been 
in nothing else since. She wouldn't 
make this added comment herself, but 
might admit that she has never ceased 
to be amazed. She was teaching high 
school in St. Louis when they were 
married in 1938, and since then she has 
had to revise considerably the theories 
about educational psychology she 
learned at Drake University back in 
Iowa. The 1938 edition of the Major 
has also been subject to slight revisions 

certain words have been deleted froin 
the text, a gentle “Address to the Read- 
er” has been added, and !ast year, when 
he was on a speaking tour, friends tele- 
graphed ahead to each other the news 
that he was taking bubble-baths. Mrs. 
Luce’s previous training in history has 
had even more important effects. She 
is one of the best informed of all those 
who have studied Custer, and was His- 
torical Aide at the Museum (ten years 
without salary) where she spent most 
of each day cataloging collections, fol- 
lowing leads that might bring new items 
of importance to the Museum, conduct- 
ing the research necessary to answer 





The Major’s wife looks on, 


Hill, however, did he greet pilgrims who 


With two recent Commanders of the famed 7th 

Cavalry, Col. W. A. Harris (Korea) left and Col. 

Brice Custer (Japan) and Ned Burns, National 
Park Service. 





the hundreds of letters from scholars 
and writers, etc. It is hard to see how 
she found time to make a home out of 
the big stone house down the Hill, and 
it is an even greater mystery how she 
made all who entered feel that it was 
their home, too. Mrs. Luce is very em- 
barrassed when nice things are said 
about her. 

Major and Mrs. Luce became cus- 
todians of the Hill in 1940 when Custer 
Battlefield National Cemetery, as it was 
then known, was transferred to the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Major was 
appointed Superintendent. In 1946 its 
name was changed to the Custer Battle- 
field National Monument, but much 
more than the name has changed since 
the Luces arrived as is indicated by the 
increase in the number of visitors— 
from 80,000 in 1940 to 140,000 last year. 

The accompanying changes on the 
Battlefield itself tell only part of the 
story, although certainly one problem 
has been to make the Battlefield acces- 
sible to the American public and to 
draw them to it. But pressure groups 
are always proposing changes that 
would leave the Battlefield with its 
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New Museum and administration building at Custer Battlefield National Monument. Major and Mrs. 
Luce worked brilliantly to make it what it is today. 





story obliterated by California mauso- 
leums, courthouse statues, and conces- 
sions selling hot dogs, moss agates, pet- 
rified wood, fool’s gold, and warm beer. 
Perhaps the second is the harder prob- 
lem—to keep the Battlefield so that it 
may ke seen as it was by those who 
made it history. 

To a greater or lesser degree, the Na- 
tional Park Service is always confronted 
by these two conflicting problems—to 
get Americans to see its history, walk 
in it, and touch it, and yet to leave its 
history intact. But there are always 
those who see only timber or grazing 
lands, or would just like to look around 
—for minerals or oil. Although the Bat- 
tlefield is not without some of these eco- 
nomic threats, its greatest menace is the 
widespread belief that the dead should 
always be covered with domestic grass 
and the grass should be frequently wa- 
tered. Yet what could be more becom- 
ing to these dead who fell on sand ard 
sagebrush than the sagebrush that half 
hides the simple stones placed where 
their bodies were found? 

The Major has instinctively assumed 
that he was given a military assignment, 
and he has held the Hill. He commands 
the post, and the Stars and Stripes float 
over it. It is more even than a military 
trust. It is the hill where the Ten Com- 
mandments were given to Moses—and 
to him, and a voice sounds out over the 
750 acres of the enclosure when a tour- 
ist is seen removing a yucca plant or a 
clump of sagebrush. 

But the ultimate justification for pre- 
serving history is that it may be seen 
and understood. In 1940, the road from 
the main highway extended just beyond 
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the Monument, under which lie the 
bones of the enlisted men who fought 
in Custer’s command; today, tourists 
can follow the 314-mile flow of battle 
on an all-weather road which continues 
down the Battle Ridge, crosses Medicine 
Tail Coulee where Custer may or may 
not have first met the Indians, and ends 
at Reno Hill (although the Major hopes 
that funds will be found someday to 
complete the road to the main highway 
so that the tourists will not have to re- 
trace their route). It was a fight to 
get this road, and it is a fight to keen 
it open in all weather with a small force 
and a small budget. Along the road 
there are interpretative signs at key 
points, and these did not come easily 
either. The guide service estab'ished 
by the Major is as fine as will be found 
at any historical site. Before the Mu- 
seum was built, the Major stationed the 
guides at the Monument and they were 
expected to have the same all-weather 
properties as his road. Scheduled talks 
are now given in the observation room 
of the Museum, from which a wide v'ew 
of the actual scene of fighting is supple- 
mented by a relief map of the whole 
battle area that cannot be seen from 
any one point near the Hill. 

Of course, the Museum itself is the 
most important addition since the Major 
became Superintendent.' History grinds 
slowly and painfully in building a mu- 
seum. It was not until 1952 that the 
Battlefield Museum was officially dedi- 
cated by Gen. Wainwright and Col. 
Brice C. W. Custer, but it was first en- 
‘For a full description of the Museum, see Harry B 
article (“The Custer Battlefield Mu- 
in the July, 1952 issue of this magazine 


Robinson's 
seum”’ ) 

















The Major and Art Bravo present Corregidor hero 

Gen. Wainwright with a carbine, found on the 

Battlefield by Bravo’s uncle, Two Whitsle, a Crow 
Scout who fought with Custer. 





visioned by figures from another era— 
Mrs. Custer herself, General Miles, Gov- 
ernor Joe Dixon, and Senator T. J. 
Walsh. Major Luce worked with them, 
and, after their deaths, with Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler who continued the 
fight. In 1939, Congress authorized the 
construction of the Museum, but in- 
scrutably failed to appropriate funds to 
construct it, and the war years that fol- 
lowed should have ended any hope 
whatsoever. Instead, Major and Mrs. 
Luce went on campaigning and plan- 
ning and in 1947 completed their “Mu- 
seum Prospectus,” which is the basis of 
the present arrangement of exhibits. 
They not only made plans; they went 
out and acquired museum collections 
for a museum that might never get to 
an architect’s drawing board, and to do 
this took much more than belief. It took 
a lot of the Old Army humor, sentiment, 
and dramatic sense to get owners to 
part with almost priceless historical pos- 
sessions but fortunately many of these 
owners were themselves tied to the Old 
Army by family and by sentiment. For 
both tourists and historians the Museum 
today gives life and added meaning to 
the silent stones outside. For the tour- 
ists, there are dioramas of scenes from 
the Battle, displays of actual Battle 
relics, and uniforms and photographs of 
many of those who crossed the divide 
between the Rosebud and the Little Big 
Horn at high noon on June 25 eighty 
years ago. In addition, for historians 
and writers there are letters, diaries, of- 
ficial papers, newspaper clippings, and 
a library containing many rare and val- 
uable works. 

Undoubtedly, these changes on the 
Hill partly explain the increasing num- 
bers who come there, but the Hill has 
not stood waiting for the American pub- 
lic to come to it. The 7th Cavalry never 
believed in waiting around for some- 





































body to find out about it. The Major 
has worked with local chambers of com- 
merce, and state a.id national historical 
societies. He has eaten roast lamb, 
mashed potatoes, and green peas, and 
made speeches. He has written articles, 
unveiled paintings and statues, and ap- 
peared on radio. He has politicked with 
politicians, and ambushed writers who 
never knew what happened to them— 
even after Cheyenne and Sioux warriors 
began to gallop through their stories 
shouting Hi-yi-yi. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that in the year before his 
retirement he was given the National 
Achievement Award by The Western- 
ers, or that at his retirement the Na- 
tional Park Service presented him with 
a citation for outstanding service. 

Yet, of his many honors, he probably 
most cherishes the one he received long 
ago when he was made Sergeant, Troop 
B, 7th U. S. Cavalry. This is the honor 
that he has always worn, and he has 
worn it even in his unguarded moments. 
Often in the evening, for instance, the 
old Sarge of the 7th would sit watching 
the shadows of rabbits shyly appear 
from the sagebrush and grave markers. 
The name he called them were not poet- 
ical names but the names of old troop- 
ers. “Hey, Horseface Klotz,’ he would 
call, and an oval shadow would come 
toward him, stop, and then come on 
again. 

Undoubtedly, too, he is on friendly 
terms with many other shadows that 
move in moonlight through the grave 
markers. 

Sir, the Hill will miss you. 

| THE Enp | 
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READER'S REMUDA 


A ROUNDUP OF THE NEW WESTERN BOOKS 
Edited by Robert G. Athearn 


THE FUR HUNTERS OF THE FAR 
WEST, by Alexander Ross. Edited by 
Kenneth A. Spaulding. University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1956. xxiii, 304 


pp. $5. 
Reviewed by Dale L. Morgan, 


One of the most interesting and dis- 
appointing books of the season is Ken- 
neth Spaulding’s edition of Alexander 
Ross’s The Fur Hunters of the Far West, 
first published in London in 1855 as a 
two-volume work, and never reprinted 
entirely. For forty years a competently 
edited Fur Hunters has been a prime 
want in the literature of the fur trade 
and Far Western discovery. Particu- 
larly within the last decade, collateral 
documents have been appearing by 
which Ross’s narrative could be ampli- 
fied, checked, and corrected. And since 
the printer’s manuscript of the book had 
turned up in the Coe Collection at Yale, 
it was reasonable to anticipate that 
some thorough scholar would make a 
reputation for himself and sizeably en- 
large our knowledge of the early West 
by doing a new Fur Hunters. Mr. 
Spaulding having complicated the pic- 
ture with the present production, we 
may now have to wait another forty 
years for the book the situation de- 
manded. That is a long time to wait! 

Alexander Ross went out to the Co- 
lumbia in 1810 on John Jacob Astor’s 
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fated ship, the Tonquin, and the book 
he wrote about his experiences as an 
Astorian, Adventures of the First Set- 
tlers on the Oregon or Columbia River 
(London, 1849), is one of the standard 
sources. His Fur Hunters took up where 
First Settlers left off, with the sale of 
Astoria to the British North West Com- 
pany late in 1813, and carried the story 
down to 1825 when, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company having meanwhile merged 
with the North West Company, Ross 
moved on to the Red River Settlement 
(present Winnipeg), where he remained 
until his death in 1856, and about which 
he wrote a book published in London 
the year of his death. 

First Settlers has been reprinted 
twice, but the single previous reprint 
of Fur Hunters was Milo Quaife’s edi- 
tion of Vol. I only, published as one of 
the Lakeside Classics in 1924. The par- 
ticular importance of Fur Hunters is 
that it was long almost the sole, as it is 
still the principal, source of information 
as to what went on in the Oregon coun- 
try during the era of the North West 
Company. Donald Mackenzie’s emi- 
nence in the annals of the fur trade and 
Far Western exploration has largely 
rested on the details of his work pre- 
served in Ross’s book, particularly the 
founding of Fort Nez Perces (or Walla 
Walla) in 1818, and the three Snake 
Country Expeditions he headed between 
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1818 and 1821, at which time he evolved 
the concept of the “fur brigade.” 

The neglected second volume of Fur 
Hunters was devoted in part to Ross’s 
account of his own experiences at the 
head of the Snake Expedition of 1824 
(of special interest to Montanans be- 
cause his base was Flathead Post at 
present Eddy, Montana, and his itiner- 
ary to and from the Snake Country was 
via the Bitterroot Valley), and in part 
to Ross’s journey back across the Ca- 
nadian Rockies to Red River in com- 
pany with Gov. George Simpson in 1825. 
A new edition of this second volume 
has seemed the more desirable, and 
promised to be the more interesting, be- 
cause Ross’s narrative could be studied 
in the light of the abridged version of his 
original journal of 1824 published in 
the Oregon Historical Quarterly in 1913. 
(It could even be hoped that a prospec- 
tive editor would be permitted to study 
the complete text of the 1824 journal in 
the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, the abridged version which has 
been published being unsatisfactory in 
various ways, and thereby deal with 
the narrative definitively. Questions 
an editor would be expected to tackle 
included these: When did Ross write 
the book? Was it written wholly from 
memory or based in part on contempo- 
raneous memoranda? How reliable are 
his dates when given, his sequence of 
events, and the minute details he pro- 
vides? Also, since the printer’s manu- 
script was available for study: What 
kind of editing job did the London edi- 
tor do? How well does the published 
book reflect Ross’s original text, and 
hence on Ross the man? 

Mr. Spaulding has given these ques- 
tions little more than a wave of his 
hand. Purportedly, what he has printed 
corresponds to Vol. 1 and the first half 
of Vol. 2 (ending with the return of 
Ross from the Snake Country in 1824) 
of the Fur Hunters published in 1855, 
the text however being derived not 
from the original book but from the 











manuscript at Yale. His edition, Mr. 
Spaulding says, “was designed to cap- 
ture precisely the qualities of immedi- 
acy, emotional attitude, and imagery 
that the 1855 work eliminated. The 
words of Ross have been carefully re- 
tained, and in their original order. 
Those passages omitted from the pre- 
vious edition and not reinserted here 
are absent only because they are quite 
uselessly repetitious.” 


Don’t you believe it. Mr. Spalding has 
reinserted paragraphs and indeed whole 
pages cut from the manuscript when the 
book was published in 1855, but he has 
done this capriciously. When improve- 
ments made by the original London edi- 
tor have appealed to him, he has re- 
tained them. He has restored consider- 
able parts of the original text, but left 
others out, as often as not omitting sig- 
nificant information in the process. Oth- 
er omissions not significant as factual 
information are important for the in- 
sights they yield into Ross’s character 
and background, and are certainly a 
material part of a source document if 
that is how a new Ross book was to 
be conceived. In short, Mr. Spaulding 
has published a book that is neither the 
original manuscript nor the published 
work of 1855, but a Spaldingization of 
both. To this book he has added the 
map and portrait of Ross from the 1855 
work (though not the drawing of Fort 
Nez Perces), and other illustrations by 
Henry James Warre, Charles Bodmer, 
and Alfred Jacob Miller—not all the 
sketches by the latter two being strictly 
appropriate to the region and peoples 
dealt with in the book. Notes are short 
and not particularly illuminating, which 
is especially regrettable ethnologically. 
The feature of the notes, potentially of 
greatest value, is that Mr. Spaulding 
supplies certain identifications in con- 
nection with Ross’s itinerary in the 
Snake Country in 1824; identifications 
which cannot be made on the basis of 
anything in the available literature, and 
suggesting that he may have had re- 
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stricted access to the whole text of 
Ross’s manuscript journal of 1824 in the 
archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
If so, he has not thought proper to men- 
tion the fact. 


Publication of this book may at least 
serve to acquaint more people with 
Alexander Ross, and if so, it will justify 
itself. To any scholar who might be in- 
terested to do the job Mr. Spaulding has 
shirked, I would say that a good begin- 
ning would be to study the collection of 
Ross Family Papers in the Provincial 
Archives of Manitoba. and then investi- 
gate in detail the publications and ar- 
chives of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the Oregon Historical Society, and the 
Missouri Historical Society. 


* * * 


THE AMERICAN COWBOY: THE 
MYTH AND THE REALITY, by Joe 
B. Frantz and Julian Ernest Choate, 
Jr. University of Oklahoma Press, 
1955. 232 pp., $3.75. 

Reviewed by Maurice Frink, 
Colorado Historical Society. 


This book resulted from a doctoral dis- 
sertation by Mr. Choate, who is an Eng- 
lish professor at David Limpscomb Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. The disserta- 
tion was completed in 1954 under the 
title “The Myth of the American Cow- 
boy: A Study of the Cattlemen’s Fron- 
tier in History and Fiction.” Then it 
was submitted to the University of 
Oklahoma Press, whose director, Savoie 
Lottinville, induced Choate to accept 
Dr. Joe B. Frantz, of the history depart- 
ment of the University of Texas, as col- 
laborator. Under the simplified title, Dr. 
Frantz’s stylistic revision of Dr. Choate’s 
manuscript now emerges as this book— 
a good example of what can be accom- 
plished through a combination of tal- 
ents under wise editorial direction. 

The declared purpose of the authors 
is, “with high seriousness and yet with 
the most genial intentions,’ to dissect 
the cowboy in an attempt to separate 
fact from fancy. 
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The aim of the book is thus clearly 
stated. It is difficult if not impossible 
to find as clear and succinct a statement 
of the accomplishment of this purpose. 
The question is pointed, the answer dif- 
fuse. This reviewer enjoyed reading 
the book, for it is entertainingly writ- 
ten. But he did not feel, when he had 
finished, that he had absorbed anything 
startlingly new. Possibly there is noth- 
ing new to be said on a subject on 
which so much has already been writ- 
ten. The only new possibility is to treat 
the subject in sprightly fashion, with a 
liberal sprinkling of personal opinion. 
This the authors have done. Theirs is 
not a debunking job. In their last para- 
graph, the hired man on horseback still 
rides “gloriously on.” He is the same 
old cowboy, you just see him a little 
more clearly. 

Four of the book’s twelve chapters are 
devoted to a critical analysis of existing 
literature of cow country. The reader 
need not agree with the authors’ opin- 
ions, but may be helped in forming or 
defending his own by the scrutiny to 
which Choate and Frantz subject prac- 
tically all who have made any substan- 
tial contribution to rangeland literature. 
They rate, among the better Western 
writers—who “as a rule have the smal- 
ler audience’ — Owen Wister, Andy 
Adams, O. Henry and Hamlin Garland. 
Those whom “the general public thinks 
of when it thinks of cowboy stories” are 
Zane Grey, Clarence E. Mulford and 
Willam McLeod Raine—‘“and not a 
craftsman in the whole corral.” The 
authors list and weigh the relative 
values of many others in these and 
other categories. 

They have provided a fine bibliog- 
raphy, and the photcgraphs by Erwin 
E. Smith are excellent. 

a * * 
A SKETCH OF SAM BASS, THE BAN- 


DIT, by Charles L. Martin. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 





























Oklahoma, 1956. 166 pp. illustrated 
Introduction by Ramon F. Adams. £2. 


Reviewed by Wynn Kinsley, 


The University of Oklahoma Press is 
again to be commended for reprinting 
another scarce volume of Western 
Americana. 

Number six in its Western Frontier 
Library series is Charles L. Martin’s 
SAM BASS The Bandit. This book is 
considered the best of four written dur- 
ing the time of Bass’s popularity. 

The book is certainly worth having 
but this reviewer feels that Sam Bass 
was the most over-rated person to gain 
the name “outlaw.” All of his robberies 
were failures except one and even that 
didn’t deserve the later legend that 
grew around him. Sam Bass was basic- 
ally a pathetic man. 


* * * 


BOOKS ON THE 
REVIEW EDITOR’S DESK 


Few historical fields have a wider range of 
interest than that of the West. Except for an 
occasional FOREVER AMBER the usual histori- 
cal account is fairly uniform in presentation. But 
Western Americana is a kind of Donny Brook 
Fair with all hands joining in, swinging with un- 
restrained vigor. Lawyers, Doctors, Journalists, 
Free Lancers, and an occasional professional his- 
torian, are overcome by the desire to get into the 
act. That is what makes it the liveliest of the 
historical arts today. 


Example. Here is Robert W. Johannsen’s Frontier 
Politics and the Sectional Conflict (University of 
Washington Press), a scholarly study of the raw 
Northwest's reaction to Civil War in “the States.” 
Derived from a doctoral dissertation, the book is a 
specialized study useful to both the lay reader and he 
who would dredge out the footnotes for his own use. 

\longside Professor Johannsen’s work lies The 
Cocktail Hour in Jackson Hole (W. W. Norton) by 
Donald Hough. Its chapter titles, “Anybody for a 
Drink?”; “Care to Step Outside?”, or “Shot of Creme 
le Menthe, suggest at once that if the work 
found its origin in a thesis it could have been written 
mly in Lucius Beebe’s seminar at the Delta Saloon. 
For sheer amusement, and a little poking of fun at 
the West, hoist this onze a couple of times. 


Soys? 


Equally good reading, but falling in between humor 
and downright serious history is Legends of the Com- 
Lode (Stanford Press) by Lucius Beebe and 
Charles Clegg. It is a small book, selling for the very 
reasonable price of two dollars. And for that fee the 
reader can have a lot of fun. In chapter 2, “The Legend 
of the Fair But Frail,” the authors dwell upon one cf 
their favorite subjects. Take the caption “For the 
Raptures and Roses of Vice,” that describes a picture 
Virginia City’s red-light district. Say the authors, 





‘Legalized commercial love stores disappeared from 
the Nevada picture, to the distress of many and the 
satisfaction of some, at the time of the Second World 


War.” The chapter “Nabobs in Broadcloth” tells of 
the great business names emerging from a mining 
irea. Another, “The Muse Above the Mineshaft” 


recapture the heyday of Piper’s opera house. For a 
vignette of Virginia City, this one quite fills the bill 

Another brief work, somewhat narrow in 
but interesting as a first-hand view of the old West, 
is A Journey Through New Me-ico’s First Judicial 
District in 1864 published by the Westernlore Press 
f Los Angeles, with an introduction by William 
Swilling Wallace. The volume is a series of letters 
addressed to William H. Manderfield, a co-editor of 
the weekly New Mexican and presumably written by 
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Judge Kirby Benedict. Those who would like a good 
lescription of New Mexico during the Civil War 
period will find the digging here good enough to 


justify their time. 

If one prefers not to accompany Beebe and Clegg 
a tour of grog-shops and brothels, and thinks it 
unwise to brawl behind a bar in Jackson Hole with 
Hough, here is something quite as exciting as the frail 
mes and as heady as any double martini ever mixed 
in Wyoming. Joseph Wood Krutch’s The Voice of 
the Desert (William Sloane Associates) is a charm- 
ing essay on Southwest nature, written from the view- 
po.nt of the amateur naturalist. The prose, as mellow 
uid rich as old wine, is beautifully set down. The 
philosophical approach to science will appeal to the 
lay reader and positively fascinate the Magazine's 
more literate readers. 

Murray Morgan has been lauded as a “reporter 
laureate” for the great Pacific Northwest. In his 
latest book, The Last Wilderness, (Viking, $3.95) 
he sets down a rousingly hearty and humor-filled saga 
of the region—one that should capture the imagination 
f Americans everywhere. They were outsize people 
who settled this wilderness, whose adventures were 
on the epic scale of the country they settled and 
tamed; lumber barons, stump ranchers, and the “tim- 
ber beasts” who worked in the woods six days a week, 


then came into town for Saturday night. “Sodom 
and Gomorrah wasn’t in it,” one Christian lady 
boasted of the waterfront in Port Townsend. “You 


could smell whiskey in the dirt along Water Street 
to a depth of ten feet.” 


a o a 


BEST BOOK FOR 1955 

The Westerners, New York Posse, in line with their 
purpose of supporting and encouraging superior West- 
ern American literature, on May 25 annonunced that 
their selection for 1955 was THE FRONTIER YEARS 
by Mark H.'Brown and W. R. Felton. THE FRONTIER 
YEARS is a remarkable account of the Northern plains 
frontier, including 110 rare photographs by L. A. 
Huffman, the Brady of the West. In giving the award, 
the Westerners stated: “THE FRONTIER YEARS 
reflects and perpetuates the Old West and, as such, we 
give Mr. Brown and Mr. Felton our bronze buffalo 
figure, symbol of excellence.” 


EXCELLENT MONOGRAPHS 

Dr. Paul E. Baker, Chairman of the Department of 
Sociology, Boise (Idaho) Jun’or College, has done a 
very able job on a 64-nage nrrinted booklet, THE FOR- 
GOTTEN KUTENAI. We do not have information as 
to the price. But for anyone interested in enriching 
their knowledge of this tragic, landless tribe beginning 
with early history and ancient religion through the 
present sociological implications, the publication is 
thoroughly worthwhile. Conies may be obtained ty 
writing to the author at Boise, Idaho. 

Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Colo- 
rado people with a renchant for the colorful heritages 
of their states should fine something in a 38-page 
printed booklet—oddly enough published by the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. David James Harkness, Extensicn 
Librarian, calls the mcnograph “a manval for schools 
and clubs.” LITERARY TRAILS OF THE WESTERN 
STATES offers an entertaining and informative bibliog- 
raphy, interspersed with general history and notes on 
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some early and little-known books, that should please 
anyone with more than a passing interest in the litera- 
ture of the above-mentioned states. The price is only 
four bits, postpaid (50 cents for Easterners). Orders 
ean be nlaced by writing to Mr. Harkness, Box 8540, 
University Station, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


MEN AND TRADE ON THE NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER (As shown by the 
Fort Owen Ledger) by George F. 
Weisel. Montana State University 
Press. 291 pp. $5. 

Reviewed by Burton Harris 


This detailed study of ledger records, 
togther with the two volumes of Owen’s 
journals that Edward Eberstadt brought 
out in 1927, are well worth wading 
through. In combination they give a 
unique picture of the economic factors 
that held sway as the free trappers were 
forced to settle down, at least to the 
extent of erecting a roof over their 
heads. 

Many disparaging conclusions have 
been derived from the exorbitant prices 
levied at isolated trading posts. Prices 
that Owens charged in the beginning: 
$3 for a shirt; $1 a handkerchief; $ .50 
a bar of soap; $3 a pound of tea; $20 
a pair of 3-point blankets, might have 
seemed high when wages were slightly 
more than a dollar a day. (Makers of 
adobe brick were paid a penny apiece.) 
Nevertheless, there was no other source 
of supply within several hundred miles 
and there, too, the prices were probably 
much the same. However, Owens paid 
good prices for cattle and horses and 
$120 for a box of carpenter tools. Sinful 
pleasures came high, too, with brandy 
bringing $2 to $4 a quart; and a deck 
of cards, $3. 

A few entries arouse curiosity, such 
as Owen’s expenditure of $6.50 to Dela- 
ware Jim for “slut service,” but there 
are other innumerable evidences of the 
fact that until the discovery of gold, 
credit with John Owens constituted the 
only effective currency for the entire 
region. 

George Weisel has done a staggering 
amount of research to produce an un- 
usual and valuable book. 
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THE HOPI INDIANS, by Harry C. 
James. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho. 1955. 236 pp., 63 il- 
lustrations. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Robert H. Lister, 
University of Colorado 


Here is a book highly recommended 
for those who desire an accurate, easily 
read account of the Hopi Indians, a con- 
servative Pueblo group residing in 
northeastern Arizona. Students of an- 
thropolgy—archaeologists, . ethnologists, 
and linguists—have written many scien- 
tific and semi-popular accounts of vari- 
ous aspects of Hopi life, and a number 
of popular articles and books have dealt 
with these interesting people. Mr. 
James’s book may be classified as an- 
other popular account, but it is an ex- 
cellent one. He has utilized the research 
of previous investigators, as well as his 
own personal experiences among the 
Hopi, in preparing a thoroughly enjoy- 
able volume. 


The book neatly breaks down the 
complex culture of the Hopi into brief 
summary accounts of such aspects of 
their life as the village pattern, daily 
round of activities, the life cycle, arts 
and crafts, and ceremonies. 


* * * 


ABOUT THE REVIEWERS 


During the past 15 years Dale Morgan has done re- 
search on the fur trade and early western exploration 
ranging from coast to coast and from the archives of 
Mexico to those of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
London. He was one of the first scholars to gain 
access to Ashley’s diary or the Peter Skene Ogden 
journal of 1824-25. From this came the magnificent, 
definitive biography JEDEDIAH SMITH AND THE 
OPENING OF THE WEST (Bobbs-Merrill). one of the 
most significant studies of its kind in existence. Few 
historians are better informed on the subject of the 
fur trade than is Mr. Morgan. 

. . . 


Professor Robert Lister is an anthropologist with 
a special interest in the Southwest and Mexico, cur- 
rently teaching at the University of Colorado. He has 
received national] recognition for his excavation of 
Pueblo Indian ruins and has written and published a 
large number of monogramhs dealing with the region. 


* . . 


Maurice Frink, Director of the Colorado Historical 
Society, is doing an exhaustive study of Western Live- 
stock historv. Wynn Kinsey not only sells books for 
the University of Colorado but he has a lively interest 
in all Western bad man books. Burton Harris, author 
of “John Colter, his years in the Rockies,” published 
by Scribners in 1952, has an extraordinary knowledge 
of the geography and history of the Rocky Mountain 
region. 


























REBIRTH OF A 
MONUMENTAL 
LANDMARK 
by Michael Kennedy 


Appropriately, during the sesquicenten- 
nial year of its discovery and naming by 
Captain William Clark of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, Pomp’s Tower, that 
famed historic landmark on the capricious 
Yellowstone—one of the very few sites 
north of St. Louis still bearing physical 
evidence of the significant expedition—has 
again become available for public visitation 
and enjoyment. 


The towering rock citadel which bears 
the carved “autograph” of Captain 
Clark (and which for many years has 
borne the corrupted title of ‘“Pom- 
pey’s Pillar”) along with some 105 
surrounding acres, is now a privately 
operated public monument. Undoubted- 
ly this should have been a public recre- 
ational and historical monument site 
developed by the Federal or State gov- 
ernment. But that is academic, since no 
governmental agency ever interested it- 
self sufficiently to achieve such worthy 
endeavor. The credit must go solely to 













Don and Stella Foote. They have in- 
vested their own money and ingenuity 
and effort toward its preservation and 
long-range development. Unfortunately 
this means that the monument has ac- 
quired some commercial aspects, but 
they are nominal. 

Yet—and this is most important— 
since early June, amateur historians 
and ordinary sightseers, for the first 
time in almost half a century, have en- 
joyed valid entrance to the area with- 
out being booked either as trespassers 
or fence cutters. 

A new access road off U. S. Highway 
10, 28 miles from Billings, Montana, 
leads to the jump-off place for a fasci- 
nating 2% mile tour. Here, ultimately 
will be a replica of an old western cow 
town, and perhaps of a fur trading 
post. For this season everything cen- 
ters around the pot-bellied stove housed 
in the old country store, which will be 
informational and refreshment center 
and starting point for the scheduled 
tours. 

This season’s prime tour, over the 214 
miles of new road, has 14 well-marked 
historic points. Lectures, along with 
the detailed historical markers, elabo- 
rate the significance of these major 
spots. From the store, one first jour- 
neys to the base of Pomp’s Tower 
through the towering cottonwoods that 
still line the banks of the Yellowstone 
where The Expedition once docked its 
canoes in 1806; where Captain Grant 
Marsh tied up the steamer Josephine; 
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and where George Armstrong Custer’s 
men, three years before the master trag- 
edy in the Little Big Horn, were at- 
tacked by Indians while enjoying a rec- 
reational swim. 

This wooded area, the Tower and all 
other physical features with any sem- 
blance of historical significance will be 
perpetually preserved in their natural 
state. And already, Don Foote has taken 
special precautions to protect the most 
important of the countless names 
carved into the face of Pomp’s Tower. 
Over Captain Clark’s autograph, a one- 
inch shatterproof glass encased in 
bronze, has been sunk in the rock as 
long-range protection against weather 
and vandalism. Perhaps more of this 
may be necessary, later, to preserve the 
endless names of voyageurs, trappers, 
buffalo hunters, scouts, soldiers, early 
settlers and wagon train travellers who 
passed by, and like Clark, also took 
time to carve their names, dates or mes- 
sages for posterity. 

A livery stable, with construction 
completed by mid-summer, will be fol- 
lowed by an authentic old-time black- 
smith shop; and then will come the Gay 
90’s Saloon (which, definitely out of Old 
West character, will dispense only soft 
drinks and lunches). The fur trading 
post buildings may be some years in the 
offing; just as will be the replica of an 
early-day river steamer. More immedi- 
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ate, however, are plans to utilize old 
stagecoaches for shuttle service from 
the cowtown to the Tower. Another in- 
triguing idea for the future: locate an 
Indian village, as well as a buffalo herd, 
somewhere in the 105 acre tract. 

Whether you choose to call it Pomp’s 
Tower, or Pompeys Pillar, there’s an- 
other name in the galaxy of exciting 
things and places to see and do in 
V.ontana! 














KID CURRY RIDES AGAIN 


Dorothy M. Johnson writes in Kid Curry, Durable 
Desperado, in your Spring issue, “at least once, Kid 
Curry did something neighborly.” Here’s another 
action he took; but its neighborliness all depends 
upon the point of view: 

Bob Coburn and wife were dinner guests of a 
Helena family that were long time friends of Mrs. 
Coburn, a Helena girl. I was present at the dinner. 

Somebody made mention of Kid Curry. Bob 
Coburn spoke up. “He is a friend of mine,” he re- 
marked qiuetly. “He always will be. He saved my 
life once.” 

He gave the details. He was on a roundup, 85 
miles from nowhere when a horse fell and rolled 
on him For hours he was unconscious. The roundup 
crew was sure he couldn’t live, all but Kid Curry 
who was working for the Circle C at the time. He 
volunteered to ride the 85 miles to town (Malta, as I 
recollect) and bring a doctor. 

In the middle of the night he aroused the doctor 
in Malta, told him what had happened, and that his 
services were needed without delay. “But I can’t go,” 
irgued the doctor. “Oh yes you can and you will,” 
replied the Kid, shoving a .45 in the doctor’s stomach. 

It was the wildest, fastest and longest ride the 
doctor ever had, but he reached Coburn in time to 
save him. 

In the course of the conversation Coburn said he 
though Curry had fled to South America. 

Concerning Winters: there was a sequel to his 
murder if you can believe accounts current at that 
time. He had a partner in a ranch who continued to 
live there after Winter’s death. A year or so later, 
late in the fall, he sold the ranch and the deal was 
closed, not in town, but on the ranch. He was paid 
cash in currency. The day after the deal was closed 
he left on horseback for some Milk River town to 
take the train east. But he never arrived. After the 

ow went off the following spring, his body was 
1 in a coulee, with a bullet hole in it. 


Chas. D. Greenfield, 
Helena, Montana. 


Tourn 


* * * 


Re: L. A. Huffman article, Winter 56, the picture 
lerkline twelve freight outfit” was taken on Alkali 
Creek about 4% mile west of Boothill Cemetary N.E. 
of Billings. The stump of the tree in the foreground is 
still there 
Harold Ruth, 
Billings, Montana. 


This is indeed probable. Huffman’s notes state 
that the scene was on the old toll road between 
Billings and Milestown in 1883. Sorry we had it so 
far east. 








RE MoOrwseFt 


The work of the Montana Historical Society in 
recording the tales of the early days while still authen- 
tic, is gratifying. I look foreward to my visit this 
summer to the museum and Russell Room. If your 
collection is anything like the Mint collection at Great 
Falls, which I remember, then it must be fascinating. 

Lt. Charles J. O’Brien, USNR, 
Tokyo, Japan. 
The old Mint Saloon collection, which now be- 


longs to Amon Carter in Texas, was wonderful. 
We think that ours is several times better! 


* . * 
I found an ugly postmark in the middle of the 
fine Charley Russell cover and the rest of the maga- 
zine looked as if it had been read by everyone from 
Helena to here. I couldn’t blame anyone, for it is 
certainly fine. 
J. Warland Larson, 
Basalt, Idaho. 
That’s the trouble with a quality product. People 
can’t keen their hands off it! 
* + x 
In Mr. Renner’s article “Bad Pennies” he is wrong 
concerning the red bandana from the Utica general 
store. The color might not have been baby blue, but 
for any old cowboy worth his salt, it would have 
been silk. ses 
V. Whiffen, 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


In a letter to Walt Coburn, CMR once wrote 
“I red a story the other day in it the punchers 
wore bandanas round their necks the bandana came 
and belong to the sod busters ...I never knew a 
cow hand to ware anvthing but silk ... ” In 
TRAILS PLOWED UNDER, Russell says “ ’Round 
his neck a big silk handkerchief, tied loose, an’ 
in the drag of a trail herd it was drawn over the 
face, hold-up fashion, to protect the nose an’ 
throat from dust.” In defense of Mr. Renner, we 
believe he was interested in color, not fabric. 


* * « 
You have a fine magazine. Throughout the East 
vou spread a breath of the wonderful West. 
Joe Clemens, 
Geneva, Ohio. 
* * 
Don’t you ever dare fail to send me each issue of 
this fine magazine. I guarantee payment! 
Rosser A. Rudolph, 
Arlington, Va. 
x x + 
The Curry article (Spring issue) was wonderful. 
My Father worked several years in the Harlem and 
Little Rocky region and knew Kid Curry well... . 
Mrs. Valerian Hughes, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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H.ROSS TOOLE 


Don Foote runs an outdoor advertising agency and a museum- 
zoo-playground called Wonderland in Billings. Naturally he is tourist 
conscious, but he is alse history conscious. It is a good thing that he 
is because he recently bought the famous Lewis and Clark landmark, 
Pompey’s Pillar. This great rock that rises out of the surrounding flat 
country just a few miles east of Billings is rich in historic lore. 


Don Foote intends to develop the area 
as a tourist attraction as mentioned in 
the previous article. His plans are big 
and his ideas are good. We need have 
no fear that he will deface this historic 
site or let commercialism destroy the 
aura of the place. 


Yet it was only fortuitous circum- 
stance that outside hucksters didn’t buy 
Pompey’s Pillar. Then we would have 
had Lewis and Clark popcorn stands 
along with pseudo exhibits, dinosaur 
eggs and living monsters. 


Montana has no more legitimate his- 
toric site than Pomey’s Pillar and it is 
a mournful commentary that we didn’t 
recognize the fact. We can’t always rely 
on a Don Foote to safeguard as a private 
citizen what is really the whole state’s 
affair. Foote will invest considerable 
money in the site and he does so know- 
ing that, properly developed, he can get 
his money out and put the thing on a 
paying basis. The State could do this 
too— if it would invest the money for 
initial development. 


Probably the proper agency to handle 
such sites is the State Park Commission. 
Whatever agency ultimately does it, 
however, should do it on a self sustain- 
ing philosophy or, better yet, with the 


profit as well as the altruistic motive 
in mind. The tourist industry is nearly 
a 100,000,000 dollar industry, per year, 
in Montana. The state itself, as the 
proper guardian of historic sites, should 
have no qualms about making money 
from tourists while in the process of 
performing a service. 

The difficulty is that development 
capital will have to be spent. Unlike 
private industry, the state is notably 
reluctant to swell any given year’s 
budget for the sake of future returns. 
It just isn’t government’s way of doing 
things. That’s understandable because 
government isn’t a private enterprise 
and shouldn’t be. It isn’t inherently a 
“profit making” institution. But that 
should not obscure the fact that there 
are legitimate realms in which it can 
and should make its own money to pro- 
vide its own services above and beyond 
those services which are tax supported. 
The establishment and maintenance of 
historic sites is one of these legitimate 
realms. 

Until the state decides to invest a 
little money in order to make consider- 
able money in the future, let us hope 
that our historic sites and landmarks 
can be kept intact through the good of- 
fices of people like Don Foote. 
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Che Western Heritage 


On a crisp, sparkling New Year’s day in 1743, a travel-wearied little band of 
French explorers and fur traders pressed westward in what is now Southeastern 
Montana. They were led by the 35-year-old Chevalier De La Verendrye. As the 
sun hung low, throwing long shadows beyond their backs, to the west they beheld 
a glorious scene . . . a sunset in the Big Horn range of the Montana Rockies. 
Snow-covered, tinted by the dying sun, one crest topping the other, the mag- 
nificent view brought from the lips of their leader the exclamation: “This is the 
Land of Shining Mountains.” The words of the first white men to déscribe Mon- 
tana have clung to the state for two centuries along with another nickname, 
“The Treasure State.” 

Ours is, indeed, a Treasure State ... high, wide and handsome. There are 
only about 650,000 people but they produce much more than a billion dollars 
each year, and we buy half a billion dollars worth of Eastern and Western man- 
ufacturers’ and processors’ goods each year. 

Our state is made up of vast distances. One-third, about the area of prewar 
Germany, is farming land. One-third, about the size of France, is mountainous 
and timber country. One-third, about the size of all the New England states, is 
grazing land. 

Much of the color, the romance and, certainly, the beauty of the shining moun- 
tains and the whispering prairie, still exist. Many Montanans yet live who remem- 
ber the Territorial days; some of them killed wild buffalo from the original herds; 
some of their feet trod the rough board walks of the placer camps; and some of 
them remember—but do not speak—of the tension and turmoil in the Judith Basin 
cowcamps when “The Stranglers” took swift vigilante vengeance on the horse and 
cattle thieves who stole and branded with such impunity. 

Since 1865, the Historical Society of Montana has endeavored, in one way or 
another, to capture and hold these fleeting particles of history—which are so much 
the fragments of the whole rich heritage of the frontier West—preserved 
for posterity. 

When this magazine was born, just five and a half years ago, it chose the mod- 
est task of recording and reporting some facets of a fabulous and colorful heritage. 
It was not ambitious and it expected only the readership of a few hundred dedi- 
cated amateur historians and academicians. The Montana Magazine of History—as 
it was then called—was totally unprepared for the enthusiasm which followed; and 
which tripled and quadrupled subscriptions with every passing month. It was 
totally unprepared for the fact that not only Montanans, with only a passing 
interest in history, but people of all walks of life, in all states and in many 
foreign countries, found that the essence of the Montana story was the honey 
and the gall, the glamour and stark tragedy, and above all the heightened excit>- 
ment so characteristic of this most readable period of American history—the vast 
and incomparable Wild West Frontier period! 

A year ago, with readership having grown a thousandfold—at the insistence of 
so many devoted followers we changed our direction and our title to become— 
as you now see it in masthead subtitle, “the magazine of western history.” In our 
mind the change has been refreshing and good. Readership has again doubled. 
Subject matter has expanded, not only in geographic scope, but in impact, signi- 
ficance and infinite variety. This truly regional, new magazine with a national 
following, is here to entertain, instruct an inspire the rich heritage that is ours 

; free Americans, still imbued with the pioneer spirit! 


MONTANA 


The Magazine of 
Western History 
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